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POLITICAL PROCEDURE IN THE FIRST 
SESSION OF THE SEVENTY-SIXTH 
CONGRESS 


FLOYD M. RIDDICK 


HE FIRST session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, which con- 

vened on January 3 and adjourned sine die on August 5, wit- 
nessed some hectic experiences. The scope of its work, of which a 
brief mention is made here at the outset, was quite extensive. The 
House and Senate were in session 148 and 129 days, respectively. 
Of 11,624 bills and resolutions introduced and referred to commit- 
tees, 2,625 were reported back to the two legislative bodies for 
passage. Actually, 777 bills were passed for enactment, but the 
President vetoed 58 of them. Of the 719 that became law, 452 of 
them (including the appropriation bills) were public laws and 267 
were private laws. Five Presidential messages and 1,061 executive 
communications were transmitted to Congress. Petitions on all 
imaginable subjects—totaling 5,188—were filed with the House. 
Less than 75 of all the laws passed, excluding appropriation meas- 
ures, enjoyed general debate in both houses. All other bills en- 
acted, including the private bills, were called up (a few minor 
amendments may or may not have been offered), read, and passed 
without objection; that is, no affirmative votes on them were enter- 
tained. The Speaker, in each instance, merely inquired if there was 
objection to the passage of the said bill. 

The amount of appropriations exceeded that of any prior peace- 
time year. According to Mr. Taber, the ranking minority member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, the total was $14,061,598,619. 
Explaining the difference between his amount and that of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, he declared: “To my mind, an appropriation 
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is an appropriation, whether you call it a ‘reappropriation’ or a 
‘direct appropriation.’ It takes money out of the Treasury that could 
not get out in any other way.” He further stated: “These figures 
are as near correct as they can be made. If the statement given out 
by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee follows the pre- 
vious practice, they may perhaps leave out either the permanent 
appropriations, the reappropriations, or the contract authorizations.” 
Mr. Taylor, chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, submitted the following figures: 


(Last Congress) (This Congress) 
Appropriations Appropriations 
75th Congress 76th Congress 








BiLLs 3d Session rst Session 
Agricultural and Farm Credit Administration...$ 745,790,279 $ 1,194,498,633 
OE go a ae ee 4752555155 48,002,347 
DEE, ONE gg Sh ew athe eceer asf 1,423,098,240 1,668,218,340 
Sa eee eee 129,678,460 172,679,765 
NE Rae Neate. 6 Sasidin gt ecukid hem Anatboee <a 60-8 245332,950 30,536,170 
RSs obey Seo 21,663,783 21,851,779 
Military Establishment ..................... 459,401,254 508,789,824 
, SSSA arp eee ete 546,866,494 773)049,151 
State, Justice, and Commerce............... ; 106,256,845 122,177,220 
Treasury and Post Office.........:.......... 1,4.03,683,526 1,700,615,054 
TE, SN NEIOIE, o.5 0.5.6 3-F5 6. oe ame densa ser 196,962,867 305,188,514 

Ce. ree tee eer eee 55104,989,853 6,54.5,606,797 
eT eee 28,089,097 23,765,041 
NOE oaks ck aa das ee Seed ss ‘ 2755403,369 157,619,059 
eS eee eee tr re re nay ye: 185,168,066 
EEE lavas sae MeG heat ease ses as seem maar 330995377 
Supplemental Military ................. ee re 223,398.047 
Work Relief and Relief Bills................ 3)165,605,000 25580,600,000 
Sundry Public Acts and Public Res............. 70,406,650 4,056,400 
Miscellaneous Private Relief Acts.......... ‘ 1,174,532 1,000,000 

Totals, excluding permanents, etc.......... 8,645,668,50r 9)724,302,787 
Permanents and Indefinites ................ . -394-725367,832 3,6245717,775 





EE EE ne Oe ee $12,118,036,333 $13,349,020,562 


“Including annual and permanent appropriations,” Mr. Taylor said, 
“the statement shows a total of $13,349,020,564.39 for the session 
just closed, contrasted with $12,118,036,335.84, which was the sum 
total for the last preceding session.” 

Whatever the cause, be it the highly organized party machines, 
lack of individual interest per se, inability of the Congressmen, too 
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many other activities, or one of many other reasons, the attendance 
at the daily sessions which produced the above record is a sad com- 
mentary on representative government. One bill (H. R. 6852) 
passed the House by a vote of 52 to 24; that is, 76 out of 435 Repre- 
sentatives saw fit to participate in making a law by which the Amer- 
ican people must live. One vote on the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation bill, appropriating over one and one-half billion dollars, 
disclosed 38 Members present, the vote being 22 to 16. Another 
vote on the Treasury and Post Office Appropriation bill, involving 
nearly two billion dollars, showed 116 Members present. The Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill, spending over a billion dollars, and the 
Social Security Act of 1939 were read for amendments with recorded 
attendances of 65 and 83 Representatives, respectively. 

The record of the Senate was just as bad as that of the House. 
While the system of voting in the Senate does not disclose the actual 
attendance as in the House, comments and observations are convinc- 
ing. Senator Austin, minority whip, complained: “Mr. President, I 
observe four Senators on the Democratic side of the aisle and five 
Senators on the Republican side of the aisle. I have been on my 
feet approximately 45 minutes. I have been interrupted by discus- 
sions of all kinds and varieties of subjects, including junk, I think 
some six times, and I call the attention of the world to the lack of 
interest of the United States Senate in the passage of Senate bill 
S. 162.” 


II 


The changes of membership in the Seventy-sixth Congress, as 
contrasted with the Seventy-fifth, were more than that following any 
election since the coming to power of the New Deal. The turnover 
in the House was much greater than that in the Senate. In the 
latter, the newcomers totaled 13, or a turnover of approximately 14 
per cent; in the former body, the newcomers totaled 117, or a turn- 
over of approximately 27 per cent. The Democrats suffered a de- 
crease in membership; but the Republicans enjoyed an increase, gain- 
ing a total of 6 Senators and 81 Representatives over their totals 
of the prior Congress. 

In spite of the great number of new Members entering Congress, 
the leadership suffered only two major changes in the House. Mr. 
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O’Connor, of New York, who had been chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, was “purged” in the 1938 general election. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Sabath, of Illinois, the former ranking majority 
member of the same committee, who shares with Senator Borah the 
honor of being one of the oldest Members of Congress in point of 
service. Mr. Snell, of New York, the former minority floor leader, 
was not a candidate for re-election. His post was taken over by Mr. 
Martin, of Massachusetts. Several other minor changes were made 
in the party organization. All vacant posts were filled by old men in 
point of service, who for a long while have been aiding in the de- 
termination of policy and program. While the above changes were 
not so extensive as those in some prior years, they definitely influenced 
political procedure. 


III 


Both parties in each house set up their organizations in the early 
part of January with little difficulty. The increased numbers of Re- 
publicans left the Democrats with sufficient majorities not to disturb 
the problem of organization. In the Senate the Democrats had a 
majority of 69 as opposed to 27 of all others; in the House they 
enjoyed a majority of 262 against 173 of all others. 

The “top” leaders were decided upon before the first meeting of 
Congress on January 3. Some of them were formally elected in the 
opening session. Mr. Bankhead, of Alabama, by a vote of 259 to 
169, was elected Speaker over Mr. Martin, who was the Republican 
candidate for Speaker with the understanding that he would succeed 
himself as minority floor leader in case of defeat. 

The most influential Members of the majority party as to posi- 
tion and activity in the determination of the program for Congress 
included Vice-President Garner and Senator Barkley of the Senate 
and Speaker Bankhead and Representative Rayburn of the House. 
Having served in the House as Speaker, Mr. Garner was no stranger 
on Capitol Hill; and while customarily the Vice-President fills an 
“Gnconspicuous” post, this Texan with his knowledge of all types of 
“dark chamber” legislating, surely made his influence felt. Mr. 
Garner has been characterized by one commentator as the best lobby- 
ist in the Nation’s Capitol. His activity on certain bills, particularly 
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the “Hatch bill,” made him a conspicuous figure in shaping the des- 
tiny of much legislation of the past session. 

Senator Barkley, the majority floor leader, proved himself a 
weak political general at times, considering his huge majority of 69 
out of 96. “Mr. President,” he once admitted on the floor of the 
Senate, “I doubt very seriously whether anything I can say on this 
subject will affect a single vote when the roll is called. Nevertheless, 
I feel it my duty to submit a few observations. ...” He permitted 
individual Senators to assert themselves openly on the floor of the 
Senate or even vote contrary to the wishes of the “administration” 
without using any real party discipline. He only pleaded or tried 
to make bargains with them to mend their ways. When the confer- 
ence report on the “Hatch bill” was presented for a vote in the Sen- 
ate, he shunned his duty by absenting himself from the session. He 
did not follow the practice of some of his predecessors by going to 
the floor of the Senate and blasting forth his plans while his hench- 
men passed around the word of threats to be administered in case 
the bill was not “correctly disposed of.” 

Speaker Bankhead, of Alabama, once a member of Tammany Hall 
and a Member of Congress since 1917, “knew his way around.” He 
was a good presiding officer and a rather influential man behind the 
scenes. And one must not forget that the presiding officer by his good 
position determines to a great degree the success of the majority party. 
One of his statements discloses that power: “I desire to make the 
statement that I have made the promise to many Members that on to- 
morrow and next day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of this week, 
there would be no votes taken and I intend to carry out my promise. 
This bill cannot be voted on until Monday. ...” The other leaders 
worked closely with the Speaker in carrying out the program and at 
all times gave his position due deference. Answers concerning the 
order of business were not absolute until the Speaker had been con- 
sulted. “I would be assuming,” replied Mr. Rayburn, to an inquiry 
as to what bills would be considered, “because the power of recog- 
nition rests with the Speaker, and I have not discussed it with him; 
therefore I do not know.” 

Mr. Rayburn, of Texas, cannot be classed as a dictatorial leader 
who ignores the other party officials. He once asserted: “I have not 
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discussed this with the Chairman of the Rules Committee, nor have 
I discussed it with the Speaker and the Members with whom I 
usually consult about the program.” But Mr. Rayburn had his own 
way of doing things. When it became necessary, he could speak to 
his colleagues just as firmly as a general speaks to his soldiers. “Mr. 
Speaker,” said Mr. Rayburn, “reserving the right to object, we have 
already held up for 4 days the consideration of the national-defense 
bill that is to come before the House today. It is very necessary that 
we proceed to the consideration of this bill. I hope no other Members 
will request time to speak now. I shall not object to the request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, for he has already made it, but I 
serve notice that I must object to other requests of a similar nature.” 
Mr. Mapes, ranking minority member of the Rules Committee, on 
the other hand, made a vigorous protest against the leader for ignor- 
ing the minority party during the session. “. . . I would like to 
state at this point,” he said, “that I think members of the majority 
who expect to call up bills and resolutions might very properly notify 
the minority members of such intent without the minority Members 
having to run around and ask a dozen Members what business is 
coming up from day to day.” 


IV 


Both party machines suffered a few defeats at some stages of the 
game during the session. The number of Republicans was too small 
singlehanded to determine decisions for Congress, and too often when 
they counted on help from the Democratic factions their hopes were 
shattered by the Democratic leaders who whipped too many of their 
own members in line to the enactment of certain laws. And, too, 
the Republicans did not always vote as a unit. They divided their 
votes on many issues in spite of the following statement by the 
majority leader: “Mr. Speaker, I feel there is little use today to 
appeal to the gentlemen on my left, the Republicans. They seem to 
be rather solidly against even the consideration of this bill.” 

Some of the experiences of the Democratic party were also un- 
pleasant. Too frequently, contrary to the wishes of the Democratic 
leadership, a sufficient number of their members joined the Repub- 
licans to defeat the program of the majority party. Varying in num- 
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ber on each occasion, a few joined the Republicans on nearly every 
vote. 

Thus went the course of events throughout the session. This lack 
of party unity on the part of the Democrats was perhaps the reason 
why five Democratic caucuses on the House side were called instead 
of one or two as in former years. The “slight taste” of success cer- 
tainly had some effect on the determination of ten conferences by the 
Republicans of the House. Although conferences of the Senators 
were not so formal as the ones held on the House side, many general 
or semi-general meetings “for heart-to-heart talks” were held under 
the leadership of Senators McNary and Barkley, the minority and 
majority floor leaders of the Senate. 


v 


The majority party’s control over legislation is usually rather 
complete. It is common to hear individual Members cry out in each 
Congress against the autocracy displayed by the leaders: “Will you, 
if the previous question is voted down, amend the rule so that it will 
be possible to have a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment to increase 
the amount?” This organization control, nevertheless, is not abso- 
lute. In nearly every session the majority party suffers several minor, 
if not some major, defeats in its legislative program as to procedure 
and content. The number and the degree thereof depends upon the 
efficiency of the party organization and the leaders, the legislation to 
be considered, the amount of administrative pressure to be exercised, 
conditions throughout the country, the composition of Congressional 
personnel, and the like. Many attempts to defeat the party and its 
organization, however, never materialize. Therefore, they only serve 
to delay legislation. 

The approaches, made by the machines to realize control, as 
in the past session, are always fundamentally the same. The first and 
simplest way to defeat a bill is to prevent a hearing of it. That is 
accomplished by two methods. The committee to which the bill is 
referred may pigeonhole the measure, without regard for the num- 
ber of Congressmen in favor of it. For example, the House commit- 
tee refused to report the antilynching bill (H. R. 801) in the face of 
218 signatures to force a hearing of the issue. This action came too 
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late in the session to assure a consideration of the measure. Secondly, 
if the bill is reported back to the legislative body, it will be in a form 
acceptable to the leaders and even then the leaders might do all 
within their power to see that the bill is never called up. The actions 
on the Wages and Hours bill (H. R. 5435) serve as a good illustra- 
tion. A strong faction fought bitterly for an open consideration of 
the bill, but to no avail. A special rule for its consideration was 
introduced, and the Rules Committee reported it back to the House. 
Neither bill nor the rule was ever called up for consideration. On 
the very eve of adjournment one Member stated: “. . . I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the chairman of the Rules Committee saw fit to keep 
in his pocket the rule granted by the Rules Committee until it made 
it practically impossible to realize the passage of this bill during this 
session.” Another added: “I say that the will of Congress has been 
thwarted by the leadership by not permitting the rule to come before 
the House.” 

Another very commonly used method for controlling the work 
of Congress is to place limitations as to manner and time, or to make 
the threat of placing them, on the consideration of bills opposed by 
the party; or the party can use rules to expedite and assure the 
passage of bills. In this respect the House is much more severe than 
the Senate. Both bodies operate under parliamentary law which de- 
fines rather closely just how the membership must proceed to the 
consideration of every measure, but the Senate unlike the House has 
unlimited debate and no method of adopting special rules to define 
a particular procedure for any one bill. The Senate does, how- 
ever, agree on occasions to limit the length of its debates on par- 
ticular pieces of legislation. Witness the following statement by 
Senator Barkley: “I ask unanimous consent that on Wednesday, if 
we adjourn until Wednesday, during the further consideration of the 
conference report, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 30 minutes on the conference report and that at not later than 
5 o'clock p.m. the Senate shall proceed to vote on the report.” 

The House rather frequently adopts or threatens the adoption of 
special rules. Whenever the leadership needs a particular procedure 
for the “successful” disposition of a bill, be it to grant a certain bill 
the right-of-way for a hearing, to waive all points of order against the 
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bill, to prevent the bill from being amended, or what not, a rule to 
care for the situation will be reported by the Rules Committee; and 
if the leadership can muster a majority vote, the House will adopt 
the rule unless the membership acquiesces in taking the same action 
by unanimous consent. Note the remark of Representative Sabath, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, with regard to threatening the 
adoption of a rule if the membership refused to acquiesce in the lead- 
ership’s request under unanimous consent. “. . . I, of course, feel 
that there should be no objection, and we can save time by not bring- 
ing up the rule. Otherwise, of course, the rule will be brought up 
making it in order to take the bill from the Speaker’s table.” 

During the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, the Rules 
Committee reported fifty-two rules to the House, of which thirty-five 
were debated. Thirty-three, a number second only to two other ses- 
sions, were adopted, and two were rejected. Twenty-four were open 
rules merely giving otherwise unprivileged bills the right-of-way for 
a hearing in the House. Nine of the thirty-five provided that no 
points of order against their respective bills could be made, and four 
of them prescribed rather definitely the kind of procedure for their 
respective bills. One special rule prohibited any amendments, and 
another defined the kind of amendments in order. Thirty specified 
the exact time for general debate of each measure. All but three 
stipulated that the bills were then to be read under the five-minute rule 
for amendments, followed by the committee’s rising and reporting the 
bill to the House with “such amendments as may have been adopted,” 
and the previous question was to be considered “as having been or- 
dered” on the bill and amendments to final passage, without “inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions.” Two special rules provided for the taking of certain 
bills from the Speaker’s table and sending them to conference. Per- 
haps the rule criticized most severely was the one providing for the 
consideration of the $100,000,000 Relief bill. One criticism was 
rather severe. This resolution, said one Member, “waives all points 
of order, however flagrant the violations of the rules of the House 
may be. It precludes all amendments of every character except as 
to amounts, and makes no provision for the record vote even on 
amounts offered in Committee of the Whole. It gives control of all 
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debate to Members who are opposed to the President’s recommenda- 
tion and, taken as a whole, constitutes one of the most oppressive rules 
ever offered in the House.” Defending the same rule, the chairman 
in charge of the bill said: “This is an unusual rule—a stringent rule— 
if you prefer to have it, a gag rule. Sometimes it is not unpleasant 
to be gagged. I remember the first speech I made in the House of 
Representatives. It was a very indignant speech against the Repub- 
lican chairman of the Rules Committee, who walked around during 
the closing days of the session of Congress with a lot of rules in his 
pocket that he would not call up, which to my mind was a very 
outrageous procedure. As the years have gone on, I have learned 
that sometimes a commodious pigeonhole or hip pocket is for the 
good of the country. In this particular case this is an unusual rule, 
and I do not think I violate the confidence of the committee when I 
tell you that I brought up in the full committee meeting the question 
of the kind of rule we proposed to ask for—a rule which would limit 
amendments merely to the amount involved in the bill. The matter 
was discussed. My beloved friend from Missouri, one of the great 
parliamentarians of the House, was present. The minority members 
were present. There was no objection.” 

All “doubtful bills” were carefully guarded by the leaders of 
both houses to assure victory to the majority party. Nevertheless, 
some bills, whether or not considered under a special rule, were “torn 
to shreds” by amendments in one of the two houses. The leadership, 
however, would not give up, particularly when one of the houses had 
passed the said bills in a “suitable form.” In each such instance, as 
soon as a state of disagreement on the amendments had been reached, 
the bill was sent to a conference composed of a very small number of 
Members (3 to 11) from each house appointed by the Speaker and 
the Vice-President. In this “chamber” more pressure was brought to 
bear on the few Members to get a “suitable bill” than had been pos- 
sible to hold over the general membership. Of course, what hap- 
pens in those conferences can never be told to the public. No 
record is made of the transactions; only a brief formal report is 
made of the actions taken. In accordance with the precedents, not 
even the general membership of Congress or newspaper reporters 
are permitted to attend. 
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Irrespective of what happened in those conferences, the conferees 
on two or three occasions performed in such a manner as to force one 
of the two bodies to accept major amendments which it had already 
rejected. What a mysterious power! It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that conference reports, as returned to the two houses, cannot 
be amended. After one hour of debate in the House, they must be 
accepted or rejected. To reject a report might in effect kill the said 
bill. Consequently, the membership frequently accepts the compro- 
mises rather than get no legislation on the subject. The two fol- 
lowing illustrations will show how each house during the past session 
rejected amendments to a bill and later in the form of a conference 
report turned about face and adopted the same amendments. The 
House parity amendment to the Agricultural Appropriation bill, in- 
volving $250,000,000, was rejected in the House by a vote of 204 
nays (135 Republicans, 68 Democrats, and 1 other), 191 yeas (168 
Democrats, 20 Republicans, and 3 others). The bill was then sent 
to conference, and a Senate parity amendment, having been added to 
the bill by the Senate, was inserted in the conference report. Once 
again the issue was returned and put before the House. This time it 
was adopted and became a part of the law. Representative Jenkins of 
Ohio, commenting on the action, said: “. . . it is an absolute insult to 
our parliamentary procedure whereby four or five men, conferees, can 
vote $225,000,000 on this country when one house of Congress has 
voted it down before.” 

A similar situation occurred in the Senate on the Stabilization 
Fund, Devaluation, and Silver Purchase bill (H. R. 3325). The Sen- 
ate had voted against the President’s power to devaluate the money 
by 47 yeas (29 Democrats, 17 Republicans, 1 other), 31 nays (28 
Democrats, 1 Republican, and 2 others) and to set the price of silver 
by statute by 48 yeas (30 Democrats, 16 Republicans, and 2 others), 
30 nays (27 Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 1 other). The bill was 
then sent to conference where the clauses, one in compromise, were 
added to the report and then sent back to the Senate where both 
amendments were adopted, both of which had already been voted 
down by the Senate. Commenting on the case, Senator Reed said: 
“The Senator from Colorado described the action of the Senate con- 
ferees as a surrender. The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Townsend) 
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said that in his 12 years of experience in the Senate he had seen no 
proceeding so high-handed as that of the majority of the Senate con- 
ferees. ... Mr. President, the majority of this body, including 
myself, have not been fairly represented in conference with the other 
House. For its own dignity, for its own self-respect, in the name of 
simple honesty and common decency, the conference report should 
be rejected... .” Mr. Adams, one of the conferees, declared: “I will 
state the facts. We went into conference at 2:30 o’clock, and we 
remained in conference until 4 o’clock, when three members of the 
Senate conferees had to participate in the conference dealing with the 
relief bill. At that time nothing had been accomplished except dis- 
cussion, participated in largely by myself and the chairman of the 
House delegation. ... Following that, and while we were not in 
official conference, an agreement was reached between the majority 
of the Senate conferees and apparently a majority of the House con- 
ferees. I did not have an opportunity to participate in those de- 
liberations, which were outside the conference chamber. My first 
information about the agreement was when the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Byrnes) came to me shortly before the conference 
was to be reassembled and said, ‘I think you ought to know what has 
been done... .”” 

Representative Cannon commented on the procedure of confer- 
ences when a special rule for sending to conference the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill (H. R. 5269) was considered: “. . . I merely wish 
to say that the conferees of the House are always under obligation to 
maintain as best they can the position of the House, and our con- 
ferees expect to do that. Of course, conference with the Senate is a 
conference. Under the Constitution, the Senate has as much to say 
about legislation as the House, and it naturally follows that confer- 
ences are in effect compromises. 

“Neither House can expect to always have its own way about 
everything. It is a matter of give and take. In the pending bill 
there is a difference between the two Houses on 157 items. I am 
certain the House does not expect the Senate to yield on all 157 
amendments.” 

Persistency practiced by the leaders, considering their air-tight 
control over the program, is a powerful legislative weapon. If a bill 
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is called up once and defeated, it may be called up several times more 
and even under different procedures until it becomes a law. The 
Roosevelt Library bill (S. J. Res. 118) had that experience. It was 
first defeated in the House when called up under the suspension 
of the rules. At a later date the bill was called up again under 
a special rule and passed. A somewhat similar situation occurred 
in the Senate on the T. V. A. bill (S. 1796). This bill had passed 
that body, but certain key men in the House would not report it 
out of the committee and give the House a hearing of the issue. 
At a later date the Senate changed its approach and added the same 
bill as a rider to the Second Liberty Bond Act (H. R. 5748), thus 
passing the bill a second time. This action forced the measure before 
the House membership, and it was passed. 


VI 


The political and parliamentary procedure on the various bills 
enacted in the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress can best be 
explained by classifying all legislative activity into bills handled on 
(1) “nonpartisan,” (2) “coalition,” and (3) “partisan” bases. Only 
three of the more outstanding bills in class one will be mentioned 
here. First, the Revenue Bill (H. R. 6851), so technical that very 
few Members were able to discuss it very intelligently, was so non- 
controversial that no record vote was taken on its passage in the Sen- 
ate. It passed the House by 357 yeas, 1 nay. The story is much 
the same in the case of the Social Security bill of 1939 (H. R. 6635). 
Mr. Treadway, the ranking minority member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, said: “There has been no partisanship on the part 
of the members. We have all worked together to the best of our 
ability to give the country an act that will be in the best interest of 
the people.” The bill passed the House by 361 yeas, 2 nays. It 
passed the Senate by 57 yeas (45 Democrats, 8 Republicans, and 4 
others), 8 nays (6 Republicans and 2 others). “I have never known 
conferees,” said one of them, “to work more assiduously, more un- 
selfishly, or more determinedly to bring back to their respective 
Houses a report that would be worthy of the subject under considera- 
tion and would be the best possible solution of the point in disagree- 
ment between the two Houses.” The National Defense bill (H. R. 
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3791), “to provide more effectively for the national defense by 
carrying out the recommendations of the President in his message 
of January 12, 1939,” passed the House by 367 yeas, 15 nays. The 
vote on passage in the Senate showed 77 yeas, 8 nays. One amend- 
ment to the bill (whether there should be 5,500 or 6,000 aeroplanes), 
however, was debated rather heatedly and on a partisan basis. 

In the second category, the best examples include the Hatch bill 
(S. 1871), the Public Salary Tax bill (H. R. 3790), the National 
Housing Bill (S. 591), and the Refinancing of Self-liquidating Proj- 
ects bills (S. 2864 and H. R. 7120). The Hatch bill was hurried 
through the Senate without a record vote and as quietly as possible. 
In the House it was fought out on coalition basis. The passage of 
the bill showed 242 yeas (158 Republicans, 82 Democrats, and 2 
others), 133 nays (132 Democrats and 1 other). The Public Salary 
Tax bill was not presented in the Senate as a controversial issue. In 
the House it was passed by 269 yeas (197 Democrats, 68 Repub- 
licans, and 4 others), 103 nays (85 Republicans and 18 Democrats). 
The National Housing and the Financing of Self-liquidating Projects 
bills were passed in the Senate with little opposition after a number 
of amendments to them had been adopted. In the House even a 
consideration of both measures was defeated by coalition votes. A 
hearing of the Housing bill was rejected by 191 nays (137 Repub- 
licans and 54 Democrats), 170 yeas (159 Democrats, 8 Republicans, 
and 3 others). A hearing of the Financing of Self-liquidating Proj- 
ects bill was rejected by 193 nays (146 Republicans, 47 Democrats), 
167 yeas (164 Democrats and 3 others). 

In the third classification one finds the best illustrations in the 
Reorganization bill (H. R. 4425) and the Stabilization Fund, 
Devaluation, and Silver Purchase bill (H. R. 3325). When the 
Stabilization Fund bill was first considered in the Senate, two major 
amendments were added to the bill which definitely cut across party 
lines, a coalition of silverites and conservative Democrats. It was 
finally fought out, however, in the same body on a party basis. The 
Senate adopted the conference report by 43 yeas (40 Democrats, 1 
Republican, and 2 others), 39 nays (19 Democrats, 18 Republicans, 
and 2 others). In the House the bill was completely fought out on 
a partisan basis. A motion to recommit the bill was lost by 158 yeas 
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(154 Republicans and 4 Democrats), 225 nays (221 Democrats and 
4 others). The Reorganization bill, after many fights in each body 
over amendments, was adopted in the House by 246 yeas (234 Dem- 
ocrats, 8 Republicans, and 4 others), 153 nays (148 Republicans and 
5 Democrats). The Senate passed the bill by 63 yeas (59 Democrats, 
1 Republican, and 3 others), 23 nays (19 Republicans, 3 Democrats, 
and 1 other). 
VII 


The political ties between the President and Congress were not 
uniform throughout the session. The President was just as active in 
his endeavor to control the work of Congress as ever. He vetoed 
58 bills, called conferences at the White House, made definite threats, 
and on several occasions brought to bear as much administrative 
pressure as he could muster. He was successful in many of his fights. 
Congress passed a number of bills to the wishes of the administration, 
but it turned down others. 

Some of the fights between Congress and the President were not 
strictly political. Perhaps the differences in their philosophies of 
government had some effect on the decisions in the two examples 
mentioned here: The nomination of Mr. William S. Boyle for Dis- 
trict Attorney for the District of Nevada was rejected. While speak- 
ing on the issue Mr. Wheeler said: “In the 16 years I have been 
a Member of the Senate I have not known the Postmaster General 
of the United States to name appointees in a particular State over 
the objection of either one of the Senators.... It has always been 
recognized that a different rule applies to appointments outside the 
State from that applying to appointments within the State.” Like- 
wise, the appointment of Fioyd H. Roberts as judge to the Western 
District of Virginia was turned down. This nomination was made 
against the will of both Senators Glass and Byrd, but the Senate 
rejected the appointment by a vote of 9 yeas (8 Democrats and 1 
other) to 72 nays (50 Democrats, 21 Republicans, and 1 other). 
Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Glass wrote long public letters to the 
press about the matter. Mr. Glass, in answering the President’s letter 
in part, said: “This is no fight for patronage. I do not care a tinker’s 
damn for patronage.... I was looking for a judge, not for a job. 
I was not seeking a man under my political patronage nor one under 
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the patronage of any politician.” Undoubtedly the problem of Sen- 
atorial courtesy was involved. 

The President lost in two of his relief requests. The Senate 
struck out $150,000,000 from the $875,000,000 by a vote of 46 yeas 
(41 Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 3 others), 47 nays (26 Dem- 
ocrats, 20 Republicans, and 1 other). The House placed the figure 
at $725,000,000 in no uncertain terms. The request for an addi- 
tional $150,000,000, sent to Congress immediately after the first bill 
had been curtailed, was cut down to $100,000,000. The Neutrality 
bill (H. J. Res. 306) passed the House after a hard fight by a close 
vote of 200 yeas, 188 nays. It was then sent to the Senate and 
referred to the Foreign Affairs Committe, and in face of adminis- 
trative pressure it was never reported out. The House adopted a 
resolution (H. Res. 258) by 258 yeas, 131 nays to investigate the 
administration of the Wagner Act (N.L.R.B.). On this vote over 
100 Democrats bolted the party. The President requested legislation 
on Water Pollution Control, and the Senate passed a bill (S. 685) to 
that effect, but the House never considered the bill. The House, as 
already mentioned, refused a consideration of the Housing bill 
(S. 591) and the Financing of Self-liquidating Projects bill (H. R. 
7120) in spite of requests by the President to enact such legislation 
before adjournment. 

In conclusion, it seems pertinent here to mention some of the 
severe criticisms hurled by Congressmen of both parties at the admin- 
istration for meddling in local politics and levying political “tribute.” 
On one occasion, one Member related his experiences with Secretary 
Ickes to the House as follows: “On the 13th of March I was called 
down to the Department of the Interior by Mr. Ickes. He said, ‘I 
guess you know what I asked you to come'for.’ I said, ‘No, sir; I 
presume the Central Valley’s water project.? ‘No, he answered, ‘It 
is about the park bill.’ I replied, ‘Mr. Ickes, my people do not want 
the park bill. He said, ‘That is what you think; but your people 
do want the park bill.” Then he informed me that he held the 
strings to the money bags and if I did not withdraw my objections, 
I would not receive certain favors in my congressional district.” On 
another occasion Mr. Taylor of Tennessee charged the administra- 
tion with raising money unfairly to keep control of the political 
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machines. He said: “It was just a subterfuge to levy cold-blooded 
blackmail, and the victims knew it, but there was no alternative if 
they expected to continue to get Government business. It is amusing 
to note that at the very time these campaign books were being in- 
flicted on these hapless and helpless businessmen at $250 per copy, 
the same books were on sale in second hand book stores here in 
Washington at 30 cents per copy.” 








CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
“NOVELIST LAUREATE” OF AMERICA 


LYON N. RICHARDSON 


N THE LATTER part of the past century a critic for the Boston 

Globe suggested that Constance Fenimore Woolson “may easily 
become the novelist laureate.” Such a remark is likely to remind the 
literary historian that the fame of official and unofficial laureates— 
laureates national and laureates regional—often comes quickly to lie 
with them in their graves. But he should not forget that the works 
of laureates of every hue are also likely to hold abundantly the 
popular attributes of their times, and that contributions to regional 
literature survive modestly in the localities whence they sprang. The 
ghost of the fame still will walk in the native districts. 

The odd fancy of the Globe’s critic probably arose from the recog- 
nition of Miss Woolson’s wide range of diverse scenes. Her nine 
volumes of fiction for adults, written between 1869 and 1894, may 
cavse us to wonder if in her age any others writing “local color” 
stories treated intimately so many localities. She caught certain 
characteristics of New England from her Vermont-born, New Hamp- 
shire-bred father; and her experiences in northern Ohio, the Lake 
Superior country, the Blue Ridge, the Deep South, and along the 
eastern coast from Washington to St. Augustine are compounded in 
her works. She was one of our earliest writers of regional literature, 
as well as one of the most authentic, and perhaps the most versaile. 
She was one of the first to turn into literature the vestigial remains 
of the French regime along the northern Great Lakes and the van- 
ishing traces of the Spanish regime in Florida. She was one of the 
select literary group who helped in achieving understanding and re- 
union after the Civil War. Late in her life, she became one of our 
transatlantic writers, of whom the most notable were Henry James 
and Francis Marion Crawford; and her tales of Americans in Italy 
appeared frequently in American magazines. 

Her works were highly regarded in her lifetime. With more 
zeal than critical judgment, a writer for Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine in 1883 hailed her Ane, fraught with marital difficulties, 
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as superior to William Dean Howells’s A Modern Instance. The 
next year, in a letter to Howells, Henry James remarked that he 
was reading the works of but two American authors—and named his 
correspondent and Miss Woolson. James further distinguished her 
by a critical essay in which he found her sadness more striking than 
her high spirits, and noted that she was fond of depicting self-sacrifice 
and “irretrievable” failures. 

In Italy she came to know not only James but Howells, and both 
Americans influenced her work, though the sway of James became 
increasingly pervasive. One of her latest and best short stories, “The 
Street of the Hyacinth,” instantly recalls a letter of hers: “He 
[ James] was very kind to me. He has many acquaintances in Florence 

. . 3 yet with all this, he found time to come in the mornings and 
take me out; sometimes to the galleries or churches, and sometimes 
just for a walk in the beautiful green Cascine.” As her portrayal of 
purely sectional characteristics grew less pronounced in her novels 
and later short stories, she took increased interest in contrast of char- 
acter, in situation, and in analysis of qualities. In all these things 
she followed James. That she perceived clearly the trend of his 
art is evident in her many remarks on his writings; on one occasion 
she wrote: “Mr. James has advanced in his art; in this story of his 
there is absolutely no action at all! What is there, then? There is 
contrast of character and conversation.” 

James remained throughout her life interested in her work, but 
Howells turned away, and this distressed her. In an unpublished 
letter from Cairo, April 17, 1890, she wrote her nephew, Samuel 
Mather: “Somebody has taken the pains to send me, very carefully 
directed, a N. Y. Evening Post, containing a savage attack upon 
Jupiter Lights; as the Post & the Nation are the same, the article 
will go into the Nation also, I suppose. ... But the Post attack 
touched me a little, because I think it may come—in spirit—from 
Mr. Howells, who, strange to say, has turned from a friend into an 
enemy. He is powerful; & he is on the spot; & he dislikes with a 
vengeance! when he does dislike. It is the one painful spot in my 
literary life, because I used to like him so much, & trust him. I 
usually try not to think of him; it is when something occurs unex- 
pectedly—like this arrival of the Post—that my mind goes back to 
the subject.” 
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The centenary of her birth is here. Were one to follow some 
of various printed accounts, one might accept either 1938 or 1948 as 
the centennial year. But it is wiser to follow her scholarly biog- 
rapher, John Dwight Kern, and set the date as 1940. Using source 
material in Five Generations, by Miss Clare Benedict (Miss Wool- 
son’s niece), Kern quotes from the mother’s journal: “, . . in the early 
days of March, came Number Six (Constance). ... When she was 
but two days old, scarlet fever appeared in our family, and in three 
short weeks, three of our dear little ones entered Paradise.” The 
Grave Stone Records of Claremont, New Hampshire, record that year 
as 1840. 

Domestic sorrows account for Miss Woolson’s far-flung literary 
scenes. In 1840, when the six children became three, the two eldest 
and baby Connie surviving, the family left Claremont, in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Connecticut River flanked by New Hampshire 
hills, and moved to the infant city of Cleveland, Ohio. Here, as the 
years passed, Miss Woolson’s horizon widened, and came to include 
the Tuscarawas Valley, the Lake Superior region, and Madame 
Chegary’s school in New York City, from which she was graduated 
when she was eighteen years of age. 

Again sorrow came. The roots in Cleveland soil were severed 
one by one. Her eldest sister, the wife of Samuel Livingston 
Mather, and the next eldest, the young widow of a deceased minister 
of Grace Episcopal Church, both died; and Connie, born the sixth 
child, became the eldest surviving. The death of her father in 1869 
was the determining factor which turned her into the path of literary 
work; the following year, when thirty years of age, her first descrip- 
tive articles were published. In 1871 George S. Benedict, one of the 
publishers of the Daily Cleveland Herald and husband of Constance’s 
younger sister Clara, was killed in a widely-reported railroad draw- 
bridge accident along the Hudson River near Hamburg, New York. 
Fate had cut the several roots; the losses and the uncertain state of 
her mother’s health led Constance and Mrs. Woolson, to the South. 
There was Asheville in summer, and St. Augustine in winter, with 
several excursions or periods of residence in Charleston, in Tennessee, 
Georgia, and other places. Miss Woolson continued to write short 
stories; when Northern materials faded, she began to use the South- 
ern locales. 
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Sorrow came a third time to change her way of life when her 
mother died in 1879, and Miss Woolson and her sister, Clara Ben- 
edict, sailed in November for Liverpool. After leisurely wandering 
on the Continent, she chose Italy for residence—Florence, and Rome, 
and finally Venice—with long excursions in summer to Switzerland 
and Germany, and two periods of residence in England. Rome be- 
came for her the “most magical” city, London the “most interesting,” 
Vienna the “most brilliant,” and Venice the “most divine.” In 
Europe she wrote her five novels, all of them stories of the South 
or of the Mackinac region, as well as a number of short stories of 
Americans in Italy and of Italian peasant life. 

As the years progressed, her intense enjoyment of music was taken 
from her by hardness of hearing, but the art galleries and literature 
and life in Venice remained to delight and to comfort. On January 
19, 1894, she dictated her last letter, explaining that she was “in bed 
with influenza.” Accounts of the next five days vary. There is one 
statement that typhoid fever developed. Certainly for some time 
she had been melancholy, as her letters indicate. Her early teacher 
and intimate correspondent, Miss Linda I. Guilford, in some man- 
uscript “Notes in Memory of Miss Woolson,” at the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society, refers to “the terrible disease which has 
proved so fatal to many.” Another close friend, Mrs. Marie L. 
Thompson, in an unpublished letter from Florence, February 12, 
1894, to a member of her family, mentions a “second acute attack 
of influenza” and “the brain fever which formed a part of her last 
illness.” On January 24, at a moment when it is reported she had 
sent her nurse from the room to bring some milk, Miss Woolson 
fell or leaped from her bedroom window to the street below, and 
never regained consciousness. 

Although Miss Woolson did not turn to authorship until she was 
nearly thirty, her heritage was uncommonly literary. Before his mar- 
riage, her father, Charles Jarvis Woolson, somewhat “bookish,” had 
planned to publish a newspaper in Charlottesville, Virginia, and at 
one time was part owner of the New England Palladium, of Boston. 
His marriage brought obligations best satisfied by engaging with his 
father in the manufacture of stoves at Claremont, but the nuptials 
which deflected his life from journalism only modified his daughter’s 
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literary background, for his wife was Hannah Cooper Pomeroy, of 
Cooperstown, New York, niece of James Fenimore Cooper and an 
heir to the Cooper tradition which Constance came to cherish. From 
Athens she wrote in 1890: “. . . I can truthfully say that the only 
American author universally known in France, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, & Switzerland, is Cooper. Old, thumbed translations, in the 
language of the country, I have found everywhere, even in small 
villages.” 

Some of Miss Woolson’s own girlhood lies recorded in her book 
for children, The Old Stone House, published in 1873 under the 
pseudonym of “Anne March.” There were paintings and music, and 
there was literature especially, to interest the children. In one scene 
in the book, the children, organizing themselves for play, willingly 
yield the delight of a torchlight procession to play “Editor’s Sanc- 
tum,” each child supplying a poem, a story, or an essay. On another 
occasion they celebrate the Fourth of July with a drama of their own 
composition, featuring Israel Putnam as hero, the spy Nathan Hale 
as the villain, and Bunker Hill as a scene of glorious action. Literary 
expression was a normal part of Miss Woolson’s childhood activities. 

Miss Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke College, unwittingly 
did her best to rob Miss Woolson of her most inspiring literary tutor, 
for she counseled her protégée, Miss Guilford, not to come to Cleve- 
land to teach; there was a well-established school for girls in near-by 
Willoughby which seemed to the president of Mt. Holyoke adequate 
for the region. Disregarding the advice, Miss Guilford arrived in 
Cleveland in 1848, as principal of a new girls’ seminary, with twenty- 
one students. Six years later the school was merged with the Cleve- 
land Female Seminary, under the direction of Dr. Samuel St. John, 
Professor of Geology at Western Reserve University. Miss Wool- 
son later recalled happily her associations with Dr. St. John and Miss 
Guilford, writing to the latter when East Amgels was published: 
“_ ..it is from you that I first learned how to write. Do you remem- 
ber the wonderful and ceaseless pains you used to take with our 
compositions?” Miss Guilford remembered the Connie Woolson of 
this period as blue-eyed, with wavy light-brown hair, fun-loving, dig- 
nified and cultivated of manner, eager to tramp the wooded swells 
of land southeast of Cleveland and to row on the winding, looping 
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Cuyahoga River. Years later Miss Benedict remembered her in ma- 
turity as possessed of “a passionate and even stormy temperament,” 
with capacity for acute depression and high powers of enjoyment. 
She loved wit, and was deeply sympathetic, yet she was intolerant of 
mediocrity. 

Despite business reverses, father Woolson insisted that he and his 
family enjoy the luxury of long vacations. In Cleveland he contin- 
ued his efforts to supplant fireplaces with stoves, and added merchan- 
dizing and banking to his interests. Unhappily, he placed too much 
faith in a partner, and, later, fire destroyed many hopes. But the 
family spent a number of summers on Mackinac Island—Connie’s 
first voyage was made in 1855—and there were trips into Wisconsin 
and two-week excursions by horse and buggy through northern Ohio. 

These vacations became Miss Woolson’s first literary capital. In 
1870 her descriptive articles and stories began to appear, and soon 
she was contributing to Scribner’s Monthly, Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, and the Galaxy. Books of short 
stories were popular in the latter part of the century and her stories 
of the Great Lakes region were published in book form in 1875 
under the title, Castle Nowhere: Lake-Country Sketches. Poetry, 
mainly short narratives, also appeared in magazines, but she never 
allowed a collection of her poetry to be made, though in an unpub- 
lished letter from Villa Brichieri, Florence, she mentions that both 
Harper and Appleton had asked her to allow her scattered poems to 
be published in a volume. Only her single long poem, Two Women: 
1862, originally published in Appleton’s Journal, was later reprinted 
separately as a book (1877). 

The quality of freshness characterizes Miss Woolson’s regional 
stories of the Lakes; in the spirit of discovery the reader approaches 
the characters, the localities, and the periods. Traveling by horse 
and carriage, Miss Woolson came to know the Zoarites of a rural 
German Separatist community in the Tuscarawas Valley of Ohio— 
“The Happy Valley.” And by horse and carriage Miss Woolson 
introduces us to the story of Wilhelmina, who is in love with Gustav, 
who has joined the ranks in the Civil War. When he returns home 
with worldly views and is a bit dissatisfied with Wilhelmina, her 
mother persuades her daughter to marry baker Jacob, who is a wid- 
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ower with five children, and so sound in his rigidities and simplicities 
and insistences that he is soon left a widower again. Here also we 
are introduced to the story of Solomon and his wife. Solomon is an 
outlander by birth, having spent his early life near Painesville, Ohio; 
by occupation he is a miner, but at heart he is an artist. After re- 
peated failures, he dies in the comforting illusion that he has finally 
achieved an acceptable portrait of his wife. The German settlers did 
not like Miss Woolson’s stories about them, but they were of a clan 
who would also frown on Solomon’s paintings as a waste of time, and 
perhaps symbols of the sin of vanity, images sprung from an addled 
mind. 

Proceeding up the Lakes in memory, she turned her pen to “The 
Wine Islands of Lake Erie” and to the extraordinarily descriptive 
“St. Clair Flats.” In the Flats, near Detroit, a region of marsh and 
reeds cut by labyrinthine channels in which she glided, she met on a 
bit of land the religious fanatic, Waiting Samuel, and his obedient 
wife. Then on and up to “Fairy Island”—Mackinac—wonderful and 
startling, for, amidst the virgin wilderness, lay an old town, fallen 
in decay, with dingy warehouses, once full of furs, now empty. 

Odd, eccentric, and stray characters often lurk along the fringe 
of wildernesses, where their idiosyncrasies have driven them from 
populous areas; and they may be the more easily observed where 
few men tread. Miss Woolson recorded them. At Fort Mackinac, 
in “Jeannette,” a young Boston physician, in spite of his sophisticated 
rationalizations, is falling an unwilling victim to his love of an im- 
petuous native maid of French, Indian, and English ancestry; but 
though the young man’s reason fails to guide him, her instinct easily 
rescues them—for she gives her hand to a local fisherman. Over 
on the shores of Lake Superior, in a small mining camp, little Peter 
the Parson, whose sobriquet gives title to the story, lonesomely car- 
ries on in full ritualistic detail the services of the Episcopalian 
Church, as though his were a rectory in rural England; a thief in 
the guise of a religious revivalist ridicules him as a cowardly, impo- 
tent fellow in the midst of a camp of strong men, yet Peter is bold 
enough to die in an attempt to save the miners from the sin of 
murdering the revivalist when the latter’s thieving designs become 
known. And on the southernmost of the twenty-three islands known 
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as the Twelve Apostles, in the western end of Lake Superior, at 
Misery Landing, George is made the center of a dramatic story of 
the power of external conditions on human behavior; though urged 
to forsake his environmentally adjusted life for a larger but foreign 
world, he cannot leave his familiar haunts. 

The most absorbingly romantic of her Great Lakes stories are 
“The Lady of Little Fishing” and “Castle Nowhere.” The first is 
a chronicle of religious experience on Little Fishing Island, in Lake 
Superior, among a camp of men. The Lady enters as a voice of God 
and Conscience, and her commands to walk in the ways of righteous- 
ness are observed until she falls in love with one of the men; then, 
contemptuous of anything less than mystery, all of them fall again 
into their ungodly ways. Fred Lewis Pattee has awarded this story 
a rank far above that of Bret Harte’s “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
which it somewhat resembles in its basic idea. Castle Nowhere is 
hidden in the wilds bordering the northern end of Lake Michigan. 
In it lives old Fog, who has fled to this uninhabited region after 
killing a man, and who occasionally salvages cargoes washed ashore 
from ships he has lured to destruction by setting up false lights. To 
atone for his early crime, he has devoted his life to a little girl, and 
has reared her in Castle Nowhere with elaborate regard for her inno- 
cence. Her marriage to a young man of good breeding temporarily 
enjoying life as a woodsman, who accidentally discovers the castle, is 
occasion for a visit to Beaver Island, on ‘which dwell a Presbyterian 
minister and a colony of Mormons—“as reckless a set of villains as 
New World history can produce,” men who steal nets and wives, 
and, like Fog, lure boats onto hidden rocks. 


II 


The South was a new world to Miss Woolson, different in the 
textures of life. In 1875, after several years’ residence in this new 
world, she began writing Southern stories, peopled with both South- 
ern and Northern characters. Soon they were being published in all 
the magazines to which she had been a contributor, as well as in 
Appleton’s Journal and Lippincott’s Magazine, and in 1880 they 
were collected in Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches. There 
are original qualities in these stories. Her appreciation of both 
Southern and New England characters was deep and true. She had 
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no recollections with which her memory could adorn the prewar 
South, in the manner of such native local colorists as Thomas Nelson 
Page, but she loved the post-war South as much for what it had been 
as for what it was. She discovered no heroes or heroines of Negro 
blood, as did George W. Cabie, nor did her sympathy extend to 
them in the fashion of Maurice Thompson’s. She was intellectually 
austere, and class as well as race conscious in marital matters. She 
did not use a background of carpetbaggers and politics and mis- 
cegenation, as did Albion Tourgée, who was of her generation and 
reared sixty miles east of Cleveland. Her interests lay rather in 
personal relations and circumstances. She found Southern bitterness 
in some of the women and lack of personal control of appetites in 
some of the men, and she rebuked these attributes. She gave to her 
New Englanders in the South a personal discipline and practical 
abilities she admired, but there was censure in her pen when trade 
squeezed their hearts too tightly. In brief, she lamented the fallen 
condition of the Southern estates and the post-war poverty. 

One readily observes that Miss Woolson commonly employed 
contrast in characters in her fiction to achieve tension and high interest. 
It may now be noted that a principal characteristic in her use of con- 
trast is her ability to be true to all persons. There resided in her 
mind little of the spirit of the propagandist; she attended carefully 
to her duty of portraying divergent human natures with fullness of 
appreciation. 

To read “Rodman the Keeper” is to experience a new emphasis 
of mood as one follows the circumstances of a New Englander en- 
gaged in the lonely task of tending a Federal cemetery on Southern 
ground. Wounded in the Civil War, deserted by his fiancée, his 
only friends lying quietly amidst a hostile world, he is a relic of a 
sad victory. It is his fate to nurse Ward de Rosset, a dying Southern 
soldier of the neighborhood who represents the prostrate region, and 
to be hated by Miss Bettina, symbol of bitterness and dignity and 
pride in defeat. There are two prophetic signs at the close: Miss 
Bettina’s weeping in the Federal cemetery suggests a basic human 
cohesion closing the wound; and a new economy creeps in when Rod- 
man, wishing some vines growing by Ward’s shack in memory of 
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the Southerner and the Old South, is charged twenty-five cents for 
them by a “down-easter” from Maine who acquires the property. 

“Old Gardiston” is a tale of a Southern manor house encircled 
by poverty after the war, but protected from marauding Negroes by 
some Northern soldiers. Southern bitterness in the household is 
finally overcome by the marriage of a Northern soldier with a maid 
of the manor. “King David” recounts the failure of a Yankee’s 
efforts to educate some Negroes in a Southern district; he does not 
understand them, he finds them unteachable, untractable, unmanage- 
able in every way, and even those he had come to help ask him to 
leave them alone. And somewhere Miss Woolson must have met 
the Southern woman described in “In the Cotton Country,” repre- 
senting as near life-in-death of the spirit as Coleridge ever saw this 
side of dreams; in hopeless lethargy she is caring for a young nephew 
in a lodge on a Sherman-swept plantation, her elder and her younger 
brothers, her sister’s husband and her own having been killed in the 
strife. 

Florida shares an equal place with the Carolinas and adjoining 
lowland regions in Miss Woolson’s literary domains. Only once she 
climbed the hills and, in “Up in the Blue Ridge,” wrote a standard 
type of tale of mountaineer moonshiners, clan loyalties, and murder. 
But Florida, especially the Florida of lazy Spanish coastal folk and 
stray New England women, is the scene of several unique stories. 
“Sister St. Luke” is charmingly handled. The sister, ill, has taken 
temporary leave of a convent to be nursed by the New England wife 
of a shiftless Minorcan lighthouse keeper. The wife has loved the 
sister ever since the latter had once softened the ordeal of burying 
the wife’s dead child in the swampy ground. The nun’s absolute 
worldly innocence is perfectly contrasted against the hard, rugged 
lighthouse life; and no one was ever made more serenely oblivious 
to personal danger than Sister St. Luke when she goes forth, in com- 
plete disregard of peril and in utter absorption in the spirit of help- 
fulness, to rescue two men whose lives are endangered by a tornado. 
More poignant is the story of “Elisabetha,” recounting the frustra- 
tion of a Northern spinster in Florida. Tall, spare, stiffly erect, she 
had fastened all her love and ambition on a young boy she has taken 
to rear. Saving her slender earnings meticulously that she may send 
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him abroad to study, she in the meantime trains his voice to the limit 
of her restricted ability, playing simple music in a simple way in an 
old Florida house which overlooks the tidewater and gleams white 
in the moonlight amid the fragrance of tropic flowers. When a prima 
donna on vacation, recognizing the lad’s qualities of voice, offers to 
train him in Europe, Miss Elisabetha refuses: her sacrifices must not 
lose their reward. But later, when the spinster has saved enough 
to send him to the Continent, the lad has fallen in love with a local 
Spanish girl, whom he brings to Elisabetha’s home as his wife. All 
her years of sacrificial saving go for naught; the young husband set- 
tles down to the regional slothfulness and indolence, and soon 
children grow wild on the estate. 

A close picture of waif life in Florida as Miss Woolson met it is 
recorded in “Filipa”; the “small, dark-skinned, yellow-eyed” girl 
dressed in the boy Pedro’s clothes (which he will never need, having 
died) has never known her father, who was a Spanish sailor, nor her 
mother, for both are dead. She had seen but three women, her 
Spanish grandmother, an old Indian woman, and the wife of Miguel 
of the Island. Into a life thus circumscribed come three American 
visitors, Christine, Edward, and the author. Filipa attaches her 
affections strongly to both Christine and Edward, and when they are 
ready to leave, her fierce passion leads her to attempt suicide and to 
kill Edward, for at twelve years of age she instinctively desires him 
as a lover, and the thought of her loss drives her to distraction. A 
more mature study of love is the story of “Bro”—Ambrose Cranch, 
who earns his livelihood running a sawmill in a locality supporting 
also a drawbridge and two houses. In love with Marion, and know- 
ing her passionate love for Vickery, who is a roving sort of fellow, 
Ambrose makes a secret sacrifice that Marion and Vickery may marry. 

Even Miss Woolson’s descriptive sketches were done with a con- 
scious literary philosophy. She did not believe that artists should try 
to express action with their lines, or that writers should try merely 
to paint pictures with words. Thus there is story-value and motion 
in her most descriptive of Southern writings, “The South Devil.” 
Among her writings, it is for Florida what “St. Clair Flats” is for 
the Great Lakes country. In the company of approaching death, 
and finally with death itself, she takes the reader through the South 
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Devil swamp, beautiful, odorous, oppressive, poisonous, deadly, with 
claret-colored pools, lilies, tall cyprus trees, birds, and snakes and 
other venomous creatures. 

il 

The literary tasks Miss Woolson set for herself were never easy. 
Her notebooks are filled with germinal ideas; themes, scenes, situa- 
tions, and characters were matters for cogitation. These thoughts 
she kept for reference, waiting the while to discover which of them 
were so closely associated with her inner nature that they would 
develop into adequate representations of life. Her work was never 
of the surface; her characters were never conceived as puppets mov- 
ing in the restricted areas of mechanically devised plots, although 
she did in her novels rely too much on coincidence. 

Her careful efforts to attain assessments of life are especially to 
be noticed in her novels, to which she turned in her fortieth year. 
In a letter to her niece, Miss Katharine Livingston Mather (quoted 
in Miss Benedict’s work), Miss Woolson wrote: “. . . each page of 
my novels; every character, every word of speech and of description 
is thought of, literally, for years before it is written out for the final 
time.” And in two unpublished letters to her nephew, Samuel 
Mather, she mentions two short stories completed in her mind but 
unwritten, and confesses: “The truth is that I always go through the 
same round with each book; first, 1 am always much longer in writing 
it than I plan to be; second, I always tire myself out; third, the 
book-proof invariably takes four to five months.” 

No one who had so consistently practiced “local color” as had 
Miss Woolson could well break from the mode, but her laborious 
preparations, her life in Europe, and her appreciation of the tech- 
nique of Henry James did modify her work, and she came to consider 
human affairs less from a geographical point of view. Her five 
novels, though written in Europe, were issued first serially in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, and were published as books in 
the following years: Amne (1882), For the Major (1883), East 
Angels (1886), Jupiter Lights (1889), and Horace Chase (1894). 
The success of her first novel gave her confidence in her extended 
undertakings. J. Henry Harper has recorded that the popularity 
of Ane was so great that the firm paid her an additional $1,000 and 
agreed to a royalty on the book. 
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Though not bound to locality so firmly as are her short stories, 
all her novels are laid on American soil. In four of the five, life in 
the South is dominant. Ame opens on Mackinac Island, moves to 
New York and the Middle Atlantic states, and passes in time through 
the Civil War. For the Major, which retains most of her early 
regional qualities, is laid on a plantation in the Black Mountain coun- 
try of the Carolinas. East Angels is centered on an estate in Florida, 
near Gracias-a-Dios, where characters from New England and New 
York meet in the Spanish locale. Jupiter Lights is essentially South- 
ern, though the Lake Superior country is also used. Asheville, 
North Carolina, and St. Augustine, Florida, are the principal loca- 
tions for Horace Chase, which opens in 1873 and treats of the devel- 
opment of a Southern health resort. Of the five novels, Anne and For 
the Major emphasize geographic qualities of character more than do 
the other three, in which regional factors are of less importance. 

Like most novelists, Miss Woolson was largely concerned with 
problems of love. Anne, of a pure white strain among mixed bloods 
in the Mackinac country, escapes her environment, attends a finishing 
school in New York (as did Miss Woolson), falls in love, and is 
separated from her lover by a misunderstanding. The young man 
marries another woman, who, when she realizes Anne’s love for her 
husband, invites Anne to share her home. Pure melodrama finally 
releases the husband for Anne’s arms. Foolish though the plot is, 
in 1882 the book was popular; the Literary World held it a “clear 
and fearless delineation of the action of a great passion upon a per- 
fectly sincere nature,” and the Californian, though noting the book 
as not great, placed its author immediately after Howells and James. 
For the Major treats of the problem of a woman’s marriage to an 
elderly Southern gentleman, she believing her first husband and son 
dead but discovering long after the ceremony that they had escaped 
the catastrophe she thought had ended their lives. East Angels is 
more nearly typical of the period. Mrs. Margaret Harold, having 
married lovelessly when very young, finds herself at nineteen years of 
age bound to a husband unfaithful to his vows. Worthy of a happy, 
normal life, she falls in love with a young man estimable in all re- 
spects. But she refuses the way of divorce, takes back her husband 
more than once, and closes her life nursing the crippled remains of 
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the man who has brought her nothing but sorrow, who is cruel by 
nature, and never kind. Jupiter Lights is another study of married 
life, but was not well received because of its morbidity. Many read- 
ers did not enjoy following the fortunes of young Mrs. Cicely Aber- 
crombie and her infant son through her second marriage to a 
dipsomaniac who threatens the life of her child and herself before 
death takes him from the world. In two unpublished letters from 
Villa Brichieri, Bellosguardo, Florence, to Samuel Mather, she con- 
fesses to a new type of novel in Jupiter Lights: “I set out to write 
a story which should be full of action, and without much else; it was 
to rely for its interest, upon the way the action was presented”; and 
again, “It is different from my other stories, because shorter, & full 
of action, with almost no description. All the South Carolina inci- 
dents (in the 2nd No.) [Harper’s New Monthly Magazine] are 
from life. There is—farther on, an account of a Fourth of July 
celebration, which is exactly like those we used to have in Cleveland 
before you were born. Principally fire-engines! the old-fashioned 
kind before steam was used.” At the time of its appearance, 
Harper’s considered the story the “strongest thing” she had yet done. 
This estimation is right; but the public was not ready to receive so 
close a study of dipsomania. 

Her final novel, Horace Chase, is the story of the self-made man, 
middle-aged, kindly, sensitive, imperfectly educated, practical, with 
a genius for making money. He falls into the error of marrying a 
girl of nineteen who admires his qualities but feels him to be beneath 
her socially. The discontent of the wife drives her to Europe, Flor- 
ida, South Carolina, and New York; she comes to entertain a love 
for a young fellow nearer her age who at the end fails to keep a 
rendezvous with her. The desertion of the young man, and Horace’s 
good sense in suggesting that the episode be forgotten, turn the story 
from a tragic ending. 

Among the factors in the technique of fiction, that of plot seems 
to be the weakest in Miss Woolson’s longer work. The events in the 
latter part of Anne are melodramatic; the same criticism may be made 
of Jupiter Lights. For the Major opens well, but in an effort to 
sustain suspense the author keeps the reader too long fruitlessly un- 
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aware of the actual status of the Major’s wife. East Angels and 
Horace Chase, however, are more soundly constructed. 

The world of her novels is chiefly a woman’s world, but not a 
maternal or an uxorial world. Her unpublished letters reveal that 
she is aware of a loss in having no children of her own, and she 
poignantly expresses her longing to see the newborn children of her 
nephew, but she did not care for “children as children, as many 
women do,” and her fiction is in no way motherly. Her memories 
of girlhood were sensitive, but only from girlhood’s point of view, 
and one is left with the distinct impression that the daughter-father 
relationship was more adequately realized in her fiction than that of 
the daughter-mother. She was careful to choose heroines who were 
not beautiful, but who possessed some distinction of personality. 
There is sorrow and abnegation on occasion, but her wives are fre- 
quently self-centered and purposeless, whom the men would have 
done well to avoid. Briefly, nobility is lacking in a number of her 
characters for the very reason that the basic ambitions, interests, 
functions, and fruitions of life are lacking. But in the matter of 
frustrations her novels are psychologically interesting as studies of 
certain feminine classes: widows both young and old, young wives 
not engaged in establishing families, elder unmarried sisters, and 
spinsters. 

In the perspective of today, there is every reason for discovering 
more of current appeal in her short stories than in her novels. In 
the shorter pieces, her deficiency in plot does not appear. Further, 
her best work was done within the limits of one situation, with two 
moods or passions in a single conflict. There are parts of East Angels 
and of Jupiter Lights which are more than acceptable, but of the five 
novels only Horace Chase seems to hold sustaining interest. Horace 
himself is an integrated and effective personality, and the action and 
the characters are developed rationally and objectively. 

The short stories which were written in Europe have all of the 
originality of her earlier stories, and some of them, such as “The 
Front Yard” and “The Street of the Hyacinth,” show an increased 
awareness of technique. They were published first in Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly and the Century Illus- 
trated Monthly Magazine, and posthumously issued in two volumes, 
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The Front Yard and Other Italiam Stories (1895) and Dorothy and 
Other Italian Stories (1896). 

Some of the stories are limited but sharp observations on love. 
Dorothy, who had never given her British husband the love he de- 
served, finds herself a wealthy widow at the age of nineteen; and 
in her new condition slowly comes to love the memory of her de- 
ceased husband with a passion that leads to her illness and death. In 
“Neptune’s Shore,” John Ash, a lawyer of ability but of ungovernable 
and ruthless passions since his childhood, while on vacation in Italy 
kills his successful rival in love and commits suicide. “In a Pink 
Villa” is a story of a maid who, in spite of maternal pressure, refuses 
a Continental man of good fortune and family to marry a farmer 
with a small holding of land in Florida. “A Waitress” is a study 
of passionate Italian love; a widow of twenty-five, enamoured of a 
lazy youth, by quick muscular intervention is kept from knifing to 
death a Swedish girl who is attracting the young man’s fancy. 

Three of her latest stories are especially noteworthy. The closest 
approach to a crime mystery Miss Woolson ever wrote is “A Christ- 
mas Party,” in which a youthful Italian murderer, with the con- 
nivance of his aged mother, a domestic servant, escapes the police by 
the ruse of acting as a clown at a children’s party. “The Front Yard” 
is truly unique in tracing the life of a New England woman in Italy 
who has married an Italian widower who in his ardent courtship 
neglected to mention his dire poverty and his many children. But 
a vow is a vow, and the new wife cares for the young brood, suffer- 
ing the while the constant complaints of a bedridden mother-in-law 
and the unsightly appearance in the front yard of a stable which does 
not belong to the family. Her husband soon dies, and she becomes 
a barefoot peasant, sewing for pittances, keeping the children alive, 
and knowing only frustration in her desperate attempts to save an 
adequate number of small coins to buy and remove the stable. “The 
Street of the Hyacinth” is reminiscent of her own introduction to the 
art galleries of Italy, though the characters have been greatly mod- 
ified and a completely new story invented. Miss Macks, an Amer- 
ican girl of boundless ambition but limited apprehensions, frankly 
asks the help of a connoisseur, Raymond Noel, who rather grudg- 
ingly conducts her on many tours, comments on the works of the 
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artists, turns her over to a teacher, and tries to dispel his increasing 
love of her. She has no aptitude for painting, and the artist is good 
enough to inform her. So she turns to tutoring, is loved by the 
dying artist, refuses the hand of a prince in marriage, and for a long 
period rebuffs Noel, who returns and consistently courts her. The 
method of telling is the method of Henry James, and the snobbery 
of Noel and the innocent frankness of Miss Macks remind one of 
the somewhat similar human relationship in Howells’s A Chance 
Acquaintance.’ 
IV 


From unpublished letters, a picture of her later years—the years 
of all her novels and of half her short stories—may be discerned. 
Her investments brought her income enough to pay rent to the land- 
lords; but she felt financially dependent on her literary earnings, 
which were modest. She was worried about the state of her health, 
for the extended periods of illness limited her production. Still, she 
could not work rapidly even when she was well, for there was a basic 
aversion to ordinary slipshod writing which kept her always in the 
field of her utmost capacity. She marveled at the literary produc- 
tiveness of Mrs. Margaret Oliphant and other English women of her 
day, but she could not imitate them. 

To some extent, she felt the lack of family life, and tried various 
substitutes, including frequent change of scene and, at one time, a 
trial at renting and furnishing a villa in Florence. There was always 
her profession, but it was a profession requiring life-experiences, and 
she was restricted in her use of four themes which her feminine con- 

* In addition to the short stories posthumously collected, a book of travel sketches, 
Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu was published in 1896, the chapters having originally 
appeared in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Miss Clare Benedict, in Five Gen- 
erations, has printed a number of Miss Woolson’s letters and has collected many 
poems and miscellaneous writings from various periodicals. The files of magazines, 
however, still hold enough uncollected material to make a sizable volume, including 
poems, stories, and travel articles; among these are the stories “Miss Grief” (of 
Italy) and “In Sloane Street” (of England), and the following contributions to the 
American scene: “American Cities—Detroit,” “Round by Propeller,” “On the Iron 
Mountain,” “The Wine Islands of Lake Erie,” “Lakeshore Relics,” “The Story of 
Huren Grand Harbor,” “The French Broad,” and “Up the Ashley and Cooper.” 
John Dwight Kern, in Constance Fenimore Woolson: Literary Pioneer, has published 
a complete bibliography. All unpublished letters mentioned in this article were writ- 


ten to her nephew, the late Samuel Mather, and were kindly made available to me by 
their present owner, Mrs. Robert H. Bishop. 
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temporaries employed so easily to win popular favor. I have men- 
tioned her domestic limitations. Neither could she win the popular 
triumphs of Frances Hodgson Burnett and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
for she could not write of life in the factories or of evangelism along 
waterfronts. Muddled revaluations of the social and religious concepts 
fermenting in the minds of the middle class of the latter nineteenth 
century did not interest her. Asked her opinion of Robert Elsmere 
at a time when its religious theme made it internationally popular, 
she wrote that she could find “nothing the least new in it”; it was 
merely Matthew Arnold “a little widened,” and though she admired 
Arnold’s poetry, she could not relish his prose. Finally, popular 
triumph by glorifying the sex-emancipated woman was not for her; 
that theme and its exponents violently displeased her. Of Louise 
de la Ramée she wrote from Villa Brichieri, Florence: “Ouida (of 
whom you speak) has left Florence for good. She says she was not 
appreciated here. She is now in England—where, let us hope, appre- 
ciation surrounds her richly. She made a goose of herself here by 
falling in love with a young Italian 20 years younger than herself. 
She thought he wd. marry her (he is a Marchese); but he did not. 
While the affair was going on, Ouida (who is 55) wore her hair 
braided down her back in two long tails, tied with blue ribbon, & 
attired herself in short white frocks, with juvenile sashes. If he did 
not notice her sufficiently (in company), she wd. sit down and pout, 
& swing her feet like a child. (N. B. Her feet are her only 
beauty. )” 

Russian novels she appreciated. In one letter she mentions hav- 
ing read all of them that had been translated in French. To her, 
Turgenev’s novels were by far the best, though she thought Dos- 
toevski’s Crime and Punishment “extraordinary,” and while she dis- 
liked the personality of Tolstoy and thought him “insane, in a mild 
form,” she admired Anna Karenina second only to the novels of 
Turgenev. 

In her own chosen fields, in her short stories she drew careful 
delineations of ‘life modified by natural environments in the country 
districts of America, and of those who lived in the foreign atmos- 
phere of Italy. Metropolitan life meant nothing to her. In her 
novels, she expressed the moods of those who are not oriented, and 
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of those who are not realizing the fullness of the natural experiences 
of life. Like the Hawthorne of The House of the Seven Gables, she 
worked in the retreats of minds made angular by frustrations which 
they could not analyze. She worked most painstakingly, with re- 
cuperating vacations in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and England. 
No picture reveals more clearly her method and infinite pains than 
the one she drew of herself at Villa Brichieri, Florence, in an unpub- 
lished letter written one August 22: “Perhaps you will be interested 
in hearing how I arrange life? I am called at 41/2 a.m. I takea 
cup of tea, & go out to walk at 5. Come in at 6, or soon after. Bath; 
breakfast; cool linen attire. Then my stand-up desk, where I remain 
until 7 p.m. with a half an hour’s rest at noon. The whole house, 
after having been thrown open at dawn, is hermetically closed about 
8; windows, blinds, inside shutters. Only one little ray of light is 
allowed to enter, & this illumines my desk. In that way, while it 
may be 90° outside, we can keep it at 74-76 within. At evening, 
dinner; the house is thrown open again; & the evening is spent on 
my high-up terrace, under the splendid stars, & overlooking the wide 
view.” 
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BONAPARTISM AND DICTATORSHIP 
FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


HE ROOTS of Bonapartism lie deep in the ideals and the 

successes of the benevolent despots of the eighteenth century. 
In France, during this century of light, the Philosophes dreamed not 
only of the self-governed but still oftener of the well-governed com- 
monwealth. A genius on the throne would first bring order, and 
from this would proceed liberty. The prayer attributed to Turgot 
in 1774, “Give me five years of despotism and France shall be free,” 
suggests, says Bruun, “the most powerful political tradition of the 
age, a mandate more general, more widely endorsed, and more 
pressing than the demand for social equality or democratic institu- 
tions.... Mankind ... stood on the threshold of a. . . glorious era. 
All that was needed to unlock the millennium was a supreme legis- 
lator, a Euclid of the social sciences.” The spiritual ancestry of the 
two Napoleons was “not on the ancient Palatine but in eighteenth 
century Potsdam and Schénbrunn.” 


I, THE RISE OF THE TWO NAPOLEONS 


The immediate conditions that brought the first Napoleon to 
power lay in the earlier events of the Revolution. The constitu- 
tional monarchy of 1791 and the Republic which followed it had 
swept away all intermediary corporations—the church, the guilds, the 
trade unions, and the local governments—and had left nothing be- 
tween the individual and the state. Society was reduced to a mass 
of isolated and supposedly free individuals. Events proved that 
every extension of the suffrage, every extension of the sovereignty 
of the people, became a justification for the extension of the authority 
of the state. As early as 1791 Burke had discovered this trend: “If the 
present project of a republic should fail, all securities to a moderate 
freedom fail along with it, [since] all the indirect restraints which 
mitigate despotism are removed; .. . if monarchy should even again 
obtain . . . ascendancy in France, it will . . . be the most completely 
arbitrary power that has ever appeared.” The Committee of Public 
Safety from 1793 to 1795 claimed to act on behalf of the French 
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people because its members were in theory subject to recall by the 
sovereign people, But it was never clear how this people could make 
its wishes known since every opponent of the Committee lost his head 
under the guillotine. Hence any inefficiency in the government was 
sure to open the way for a dictatorship. When the Directory in 1797 
and 1798 fell out with the legislative chambers, and the country was 
threatened with financial disorder and counter-revolution at home, 
and with foreign invasion from abroad, it was easy for one man with 
the backing of the army to seize power. So following a coup d’état 
in 1799, Napoleon superimposed despotism on a weak republic. His 
was a Caesarian rule, which promised a shelter from Jacobins, royal- 
ists, and clericals, a dictatorship which, in the words of H. A. L. 
Fisher, satisfied “the Latin love of order and symmetry, the passion 
of the peasant for his little plot of land, of the bourgeois for his little 
investment, . . . as well as the strong sense of family discipline, the 
immemorial sentiment of religion, the fierce conviction of equality, 
. .. and the national thirst for glory.” The right moment was seized 
by a soldier of extraordinary talents, of unlimited faith in himself, a 
man completely free from principles and scruples. 

The rise of the Second Empire repeated some of these conditions. 
The weak foreign policy of the Liberal Monarchy from 1815 to 1848 
had failed to heal the burning wounds left by the Treaties of 1815. 
The first question asked Louis Philippe on his arrival at the Hotel 
de Ville in the Revolution of 1830 was not “What co you think of 
the July Ordinances?” or “How about the Jesuits?” but “What is 
your opinion of the Treaties of 1815?” The Resteration and the 
July Monarchy (1814-1848) were lacking in glamour for a nation 
that had carried the tricolor from Madrid to Moscow. “France is 
bored,” as Lamartine announced in the 1840’s, and even the cautious 
bourgeois, Thiers, grew disgusted with a regime whose motto, he 
said, was “Give us, O Lord, our daily platitude.” At the same time, 
the memories of the oppressive days of Napoleon’s Empire were 
fading. The little man, especially among the peasants, did not forget 
its glories. In the villages the “Petit Caporal” slowly came to life 
on cheap lithographs, napkin rings, pocketknives, tobacco jugs, and 
ginger cakes. Earlier at Saint Helena, the new Prometheus had dic- 
tated his memoirs. In his great days he had been “too busy being 
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Napoleonic to find time to be a Bonapartist,” but when, in 1815, he 
had “become a pretender to his own throne” he had set forth on his 
last great achievement, the Napoleonic Legend, wherein, as Guerard 
says, the “great realist proved himself even greater as an illusionist.” 
In France his work was helped by the ardent nationalist writings of 
Victor Hugo, Béranger, and Thiers. Even the government of the 
July Monarchy unwittingly made its contribution when it brought 
back the Emperor’s body in 1840 and when it gave publicity to the 
ridiculous attempts of Louis Napoleon to win over the garrisons at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne. 

A series of pamphlets which Louis Napoleon began to publish 
after 1832 elaborated the gospel of St. Helena and mixed with it 
currents of the republicanism and the socialism of the time. “If the 
Rhine were an ocean, and if men were actuated by virtue,” he would 
prefer a republic, but under the circumstances, France needed a strong, 
central government that could preserve order at home, ameliorate 
the lot of the masses, and maintain peace among the nations. In the 
most important of these, the “Napoleonic Ideas” of 1839, Napoleon I 
appears as the apostle of democracy who had lacked only time to 
complete his program of removing restrictions on freedom and estab- 
lishing a parliamentary regime. If the Empire were ever re-estab- 
lished, it would carry on and complete this liberalizing work. The 
Restoration had been the government of the nobles, the July Mon- 
archy was the regime of the middle class, a new Bonapartist Empire 
would be for the good of all. Let the people rule! Like Napoleon 
I, his nephew maintained that an emperor elected by plebiscite ex- 
pressed the national will better than could any parliament. A pam- 
phlet on the extinction of pauperism which showed Saint-Simonian 
influence, proposed the reclamation of waste land by state-aided agri- 
cultural colonies. In all this, socialism was mixed with nationalism, 
militarism, democracy, and dictatorship. “The name Napoleon,” 
he declared in 1849, “is a complete program in itself; it stands for 
order, authority, religion, the welfare of the people within; without 
for national dignity.” 

Publicity and martyrdom were doing a strange work. They first 
spread a fantastic myth which presented Napoleon I as the friend of 
peace, the supporter of religion, and the champion of nationality and 
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of democracy, and second, they turned attention to his nephew, a 
young adventurer who was the living embodiment of the myth. The 
fear of the socialists—a fear far more psychological than real—and 
the reaction which followed the closing of the national workshops 
and the bloody July Days of 1848 strengthened the Catholic and 
monarchical elements in the National Assembly. This wave of re- 
action finally made it possible for Louis Napoleon to seize power. 
Only a short time before the coup d’état of 1851, even the shrewd 
Thiers still considered him “a booby whom it would be easy to lead 
by the nose.” But the Bonaparte name carried him on. Once he 
had got into the presidency, the Constitution of 1848, by separating 
the president from the Assembly, made a quarrel between the two 
powers inevitable. When the reactionary Assembly voted to muzzle 
the press, prohibit public meetings, and disfranchise three million 
citizens, the president stumped the country as the champion of democ- 
racy, as well as of religion, order, and public welfare. To some of 
the Catholics he seemed a champion of the Papacy, to many of the 
Socialists he appealed as a friend of the poor, to the capitalists he 
appeared the bulwark against socialism, and to some of the repub- 
licans—who should have known better—he seemed the champion of 
popular sovereignty and of the revolutionary ideals. So he had little 
difficulty in carrying through a coup d’état on the second of Decem- 
ber, 1851. In fact, so extensive was his backing that it was a stupid 
mistake to carry through his “coup” with quite unnecessary repres- 
sion. He then appealed to the “one sovereign I recognize in France 
—the people” as had his uncle, and a plebiscite, overwhelmingly 
favorable, accepted his coup d’état. This comparison of how the two 
Napoleons came to power shows that in 1799 the country was falling 
into political and economic confusion, and was in some danger of in- 
vasion; the promise of order, security, and hope had some justification. 
In 1851 the crisis was in large part the work of Louis Napoleon him- 
self. There were no real dangers either at home or abroad; the vast 


socialist conspiracy was humbug; it was only a clever swindle that 
had succeeded. 


Il, THE WORK OF THE BONAPARTIST DICTATORS 


Having seen the rise of the first and third Napoleons, let us 
examine their regimes after they attained power. Both came in ona 
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program of peace abroad and of reconstruction and the appeasement 
of all factions at home. Both dictators soon showed themselves 
“crowned Benthams.” Napoleon I made peace with the church, 
reorganized the public finances, cleaned up the administrative system, 
codified the law, and set in operation a national system of education. 
All were projects of earlier revolutionary regimes; he pushed them 
ahead, put his capital N on them all and claimed the credit. Much 
of the credit Napoleon deserved. His law codes, his national bank, 
his system of state education, his local administration, and even his 
Legion of Honor are still alive. His success lay in the fact that he 
was a tireless worker, with a superhuman capacity for combining 
minute technical knowledge with a sweeping imaginative grasp. 
“None,” says Fisher, “could tear his secret from the specialist with 
such dexterity.” He took his aides where he could find them; among 
his marshals were the sons of a wine merchant, a barrel maker, a 
miller, a tax collector, an innkeeper, and a mason. Among his pre- 
fects were nobles of the old regime, Girondists, and Jacobins, free- 
thinkers, Calvinists, and Catholic Ultramontanes. For every talent 
he tried to find a use, provided that each would submit to his will. 
He was everywhere the reformer, the social geometer, “one of these 
rare men,” continues Fisher, “who assume that everything they come 
across from a government to a saucepan, . . . is capable of amendment. 
.. . When he visited a town, he would throw out plans for avenues 
and parks, clarify the municipal finance, consolidate the charitable 
endowments, cross-question the traders and manufacturers . . . and 
leave the whole place thrilling with new ideas and the bustle of 
change.” His desire was always to obtain quick results; about the 
distant consequence he was indifferent and blind. The energies of 
the French people and of the peoples conquered before 1810 were 
released, intensified and coordinated, and the first decade of Na- 
poleon’s rule, following on the confusion of the Directory, seemed to 
be all the dreams of the benevolent despots come true. “Napoleon,” 
said Goethe of this phase of the Emperor, “was the expression of all 
that was reasonable, legitimate and European in the revolutionary 
movement.” 

Napoleon III (1851-1870) tried to imitate all this. In his man- 
ifesto of 1852 he declared: “Certain people say the Empire is war. 
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I say the Empire is peace... . I confess however that I, like the 
Emperor have many conquests to make. I wish, like him, to... 
reconcile dissident parties, to turn back again into the stream of the 
great popular river those hostile side currents which . . . lose them- 
selves without profit to anyone. I wish to conquer for religion, for 
morality, and for prosperity that part of the population, still so 
numerous, which in . . . a country of faith . . . scarcely knows the 
precept of Christ ..., which in the heart of the most fertile country 
. . . can scarcely enjoy the prime necessities. ... We have immense 
districts . . . to clear, roads to open, harbors to dig, . . . our network 
of railways to complete.... Such are the conquests that I meditate, 
and all of you .. . are my soldiers.” 

These proved to be no vain words. Napoleon III gave the work- 
ing class some improved housing, co-operative banks and stores, some 
old age and accident insurance, and finally the right to form trade 
unions and to strike. He had roads and canals improved, large areas 
drained and brought under cultivation; the railroads increased six- 
fold, and the steam force utilized by industry more than quintupled. 
Hausmann rebuilt Paris. Most of the provincial cities were exten- 
sively overhauled. Napoleon III, like his uncle, tried to regulate 
the economic life of his state; the regulations of the Second Empire 
show some regard for the working man, though with both Napoleons 
the advantage was always on the side of capital. 

These wholesale ameliorations characterized both the First and 
the Second Empires, though it should never be forgotten that Na- 
poleon III created nothing comparable to the Codes, the Concordat, 
the Université de France, the Bank of France or the administrative 
system of the First Napoleon. Both emperors were, in some degree, 
trying to distract men from the loss of their liberties; as Hulner 
said of the Second Empire, the two Napoleons were both “progres- 
sive and repressive.” Both regimes, though they were despotic, 
made concessions to the spirit of the time and set up fake parliamen- 
tary institutions. These lath-and-plaster assemblies, one of which 
could debate bills without voting and another which might vote with- 
out debating, gave to the regimes the appearance of democratic vir- 
tues while the tyrant enjoyed the solid satisfactions of dictatorship. 
The real work of governing was in the hands of the Council of State 
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—on which Mussolini’s Grand Council is modeled—and the prefects. 
The Council of State was a body of men eminent in technical knowl- 
edge, who transacted a huge amount of business in secret. A selected 
group of young men destined for the administration were allowed 
to attend the sessions. Next to the Emperor this council was the 
central motive force of the whole machine, but the Emperor’s con- 
stant attention was necessary. So completely did both the First and 
Second Empires depend upon the will of the dictator that had either 
emperor been seriously ill for a month the whole Empire would have 
sickened, 

Decisions were carried out by the prefects scattered through the 
departments; they executed the emperor’s will, guided opinion, 
manipulated elections, watched the schools, the priests and the press. 
Behind everything stood the army. Grave questions were referred to 
a popular plebiscite which was based on the idea back of Sieyés 
maxim: “Confidence from below, authority from above.” Both em- 
perors made much of the popular mandates for their dictatorships. 
The people were supreme though they had left all decisions to the 
leader who knew their needs better than they did themselves. “My 
policy,” said Napoleon I, “consists in governing men as the greatest 
number wish to be governed. That, I think, is the way to recognize 
the sovereignty of the people.” Napoleon III insisted that the “na- 
ture of democracy is to personify itself.” It was a wonderful scheme 
for giving the masses the illusion that they were masters of their 
masters. In spite of pressure and manipulation of elections, both 
Napoleons had, until their downfall in war, the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the French peasants. This meant the majority 
of the nation. There can be no doubt of that, though it must always 
be borne in mind that the choice was only between the man in power 
or chaos. And as in the Fascist and Nazi regimes, there was no rep- 
resentation nor protection of political minorities. 

The church and the school were both forced under state control. 
Believing that a religious people is easier to govern, and at the same 
time wishing to separate the church from the old royalist cause, both 
Napoleons favored the priests as a “sacred gendarmerie.” The 
Catholic Church got sick of the arrangement and proved to be more 
than either Bonaparte could handle; long before 1815 and 1870 the 
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clergy paid only lip service to the regime. The schools were more 
successfully regimented. The dominant note for both empires is 
shown in a statement of Napoleon I: “There will never be a fixed 
political state of things in this country until we have a body of teach- 
ers instructed on established principles. So long as the people are not 
taught from their earliest years whether they ought to be republicans 
or royalists, Christians or infidels, the state cannot properly be called 
a nation.” 

The press was muzzled and public meetings forbidden; the secret 
police of both Napoleons were the most efficient Europe ever knew 
before the twentieth century. State prisons were established, as Na- 
poleon I said for “all who could neither be brought to trial nor set 
at liberty without endangering the security of the state.” In 1814 
there were 2,500 political prisoners in French jails; in 1851 over 
26,000 were thrown into prison, though by 1853, after 2,000 had been 
sent to Cayenne and some 8,000 to 10,000 shipped to Algeria, the 
government could say that there were few political prisoners in 
France. The censorship from 1799 to 1814 and again from 1851 to 
1867 was the most severe Western Europe had known since the first 
decades of the Counter-Reformation. The pattern had been set by 
the highly republican Convention of 1793 to 1795, but Napoleon I 
improved on his model. The press was not only censored—under 
the Second Empire the government appointed the editors of the 
opposition papers, certainly a delightful anomaly—but the press was 
also widely used for elaborate propaganda favorable to the regimes. 
Both Napoleon I and Napoleon III, like Hitler and Mussolini, 
preached liberty to all oppressed nationalities abroad while maintain- 
ing a stern repression at home. 

Literature languished; Mme. de Staél, the only independent 
French spirit under the First Empire, had to live in exile. “There 
is a complaint that we have no literature,” said Napoleon I, “it is 
the fault of the minister of the interior.” Exile was the lot of Hugo 
and Quinet under the Second Empire. Those who stayed like 
Chateaubriand under Napoleon I and Baudelaire, Flaubert, Leconte 
de Lisle, the Goncourts, Zola, Saint-Beuve, Renan, Thiers, and 
Michelet under Napoleon III, either buried themselves in scholar- 
ship or cynically sought the ivory tower of art. 
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When Napoleon returned from Elba in 1815, he had granted 
France a liberal constitution, the “Acte Additionnel.” This deathbed 
gesture of the first Napoleon had been made a cardinal feature in 
the apocalyptic campaign of Saint Helena and had formed a sort of 
Paradise Regained theme in the pamphleteering of Louis Napoleon. 
So after the Italian War of 1859, when the old appeals were failing, 
Napoleon III, the perfect adventurer, drew a new arrow from his 
quiver, “L’Empire Libéral.” Actually the liberalizing of the regime 
between 1860 and 1870 was undertaken in order to rally support 
for the failing forces of the Second Empire. One lot of dictatorial 
ballast after another was thrown out; in 1860 the deputies were 
granted the right of drawing up an answer to the emperor’s annual 
address; a year later they were allowed to vote the budget by sec- 
tions. In 1867 the deputies were permitted to question the ministers, 
and the censorship of the press was relaxed. Finally, in 1869 and 
1870 the Legislative Body was allowed to initiate laws and the min- 
istry was made responsible to parliamentary control. But four months 
after Napoleon III said, “the edifice has been crowned with liberty 

. . more than ever before we look forward to the future without 
fear,” the Second Empire itself had collapsed at Sedan. It would 
probably not have lasted anyway; its mistakes and it humiliations 
were too numerous, its secret police had alienated the workers, the 
concessions to parliamentarianism were made too late, and the regime 
of Napoleon III had lived too long in sin ever to become respectable. 
Moreover, no real collaboration would have been possible between 
men who loathed liberty and men who detested the Empire. 


III. THE FALL OF THE BONAPARTIST EMPIRES 


If, in discussing the work of Napoleon I and Napoleon III, I 
have so far said nothing about their wars, the reason is that part 
of their regimes carries me to the final question of this discus- 
sion, namely, why did these two dictatorships collapse? To this 
question—which has again become so timely—no single answer can 
be given. Certainly one cause lay in the personalities of the two 
dictators. Both were conspirators and adventurers—men without a 
country—bent on gaining power, arrivists who once arrived did not 
know exactly what to do; both, after a few years in power, moved 
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feverishly or fitfully in a void. They were not always well served; 
their administrators were not loyal, and in the later stages of both 
regimes, they failed to recruit able young men both as officers and 
as administrators. If loyalty and confidence died silently in the heart 
of one subject after another, it seems to have died even earlier among 
those on whom both empires really depended. Men are not grateful 
for bribes. At the same time, both emperors became increasingly im- 
patient of able and independent men; good wholesome advice was 
ignored; the disease of subserviency spread. Stendhal’s comment 
that one of the chief reasons for the fall of the First Empire was 
Napoleon I’s taste for mediocrities is still more apt of the Second 
Empire. In the case of the Second Empire, the inner circle fell to 
knifing each other; the administration became, as one writer says, 
“a crate of crabs.” Both emperors on whom everything depended 
showed declining powers in the later years of their rule. Napoleon I, 
who earlier evinced a combination of intellect and energy unsur- 
passed in history, showed after 1810 an increasing loss of judgment 
and a strange alternation of drowsiness, restlessness, and peevishness; 
Napoleon III, for the last half of his rule, suffered terribly with 
gall stones and was physically a man slowly falling into ruin. 

The immediate cause of the downfall of both empires was the 
disasters of war. Napoleon I wore out France and aroused half of 
the nationalities of Europe through a senseless series of wars. He 
claimed to live ten years in the future; he rarely lived ten weeks 
ahead. The various interpretations put on his foreign policy show 
that the consistency which historians have tried to give him exists 
only in the historians’ minds. Was he aiming at crushing England, 
or at protecting the Rhine frontier, as Sorel believes; was it all dy- 
nastic planning for a Corsican clan, as Masson says; or should we 
believe Driault’s thesis that through all he was led by a mirage of 
conquest in the orient? There was never so restless a ruler. All 
boundaries were playthings for him; he never allowed the cement to 
harden. “The sense that everything was provisional,” writes Fisher, 
“that nothing was intended to last entered as a paralyzing force into 
the calculations even of Napoleon’s best subordinates.” No one had 
faith that such a phantasmagoria could last. “The truth we take to 
be this,” says Lord Rosebery, “the mind of man has not in it suffi- 
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cient ballast to enable it to . . . endure for long . . . uncontrolled 
power. All history from the Caesars onward teaches us this... . 
[Even] the intellect of Napoleon . . . formed no exception to the 
rule,” or as Lord Acton declares, “power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

The long conflict between Napoleon I and England ruined 
France and the Continent economically. Even the housewives of his 
empire, when they saw the prices of calico, sugar, and coffee soaring, 
knew that things were not going well. Both the French and the 
conquered nations came to loathe his heavy taxes and the wholesale 
conscription of men for his armies. “That keen glance which pen- 
etrated the secrets of diplomacy,” says Scherer, “which foresaw with 
superhuman sagacity all the movements of a campaign, did not see 
what the meanest clerk in the foreign office might have told him— 
that he was headed for the abyss.” He always boasted—and so did 
Napoleon I1I—that he hated ideologues, men who tried to apply 
metaphysical or moral principles to politics. Both boasted that they 
came to substitute an age of work for one of talk. The special diffi- 
culty about ideologues seems to have been, as Napoleon I said, “they 
destroy the age of illusions, and for peoples, as for individuals, the 
age of illusions is that of happiness.” “I will burn down the Uni- 
versity of Halle; I don’t want savants, I want ignoramuses,” he 
shouted to one of his subordinates. Since he believed men were 
actuated only by ~reedy passions, he completely miscalculated the 
resentment of the French Catholics. Furthermore, he never under- 
stood at all the idealistic side of the nationalism of the Russians, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. This is all the more striking in that 
he was leading a people who had been galvanized into new life by 
a religion of nationalism. Yet both these boasting realists who de- 
tested “professors of ideas” as Napoleon III called his liberal critics, 
were from their own realist point of view—as apostles of efficiency— 
hopeless failures. 

Beside the story of the fall of the First Empire that of the 
Second seems like a cheap and pirated edition. Louis Napoleon’s 
domestic policy, as we have seen, had been a fair success, but in 1859 
he set forth on a foreign policy well intentioned, but one in which he 
was out-played by the statesmen of other powers and in which he 
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raised up at home one set of enemies after another. All his plans 
were shot through with a strange political dilettantism which har- 
bored a fantastic mixture of mirages and utopias. The Italian ven- 
ture of 1859 outraged the French Catholics because it undermined 
the temporal power of the Pope and disgusted the nationalists by 
creating a strong state just over the Alps. In 1860 the reciprocity 
treaty with England angered the great capitalists because it let in 
cheap English goods. When in 1863 he might have pleased both 
Liberals and Catholics by helping the Poles he did nothing. Stili 
more of a mess were his Mexican ventures—in which he was follow- 
ing some of the craziest dreams of Napoleon I—and his muddling in 
1866 at the time of the Austro-Prussian struggle. In 1870, Bismarck, 
having completely isolated France, tricked him into a war, the cor- 
ruptly administered French army crumpled up, and Napoleon III 
in a few weeks was in German hands. Both Napoleons failed to 
enlist the intelligence or wisely to use the labors of one of the most 
gifted and energetic of modern peoples. They betrayed a great trust 
and brought down ruin on themselves and on their people. 


IV. BONAPARTISM AND FASCISM 


The analogies between the Bonapartist regimes and the Fascist 
dictatorships are obvious. All arose out of political and social crises 
in which the various groups that wanted “order” rallied to the dic- 
tator. The support of these regimes lies in the fears of the peasants 
and the middle classes. All came into power because the older con- 
trolling forces became divided and seemed unable to meet the needs 
of troublous times, while, during the same period, the radical oppo- 
sition was unable to swing the masses over to their side. All elaborate 
mythologies of why and how they rose and for what they stand. All 
hate intellectuals, all appeal to practical men who want quick and 
showy results, all promise all things to all men, all make use of a 
sense of tarnished national glory, all use wars and war scares to keep 
themselves in power, all like to talk about their love of peace. All 
perfect the secret police and the censorship; all use the schools and 
the press for propaganda; all are backed by the army; all are sanc- 
tioned by the ritual of the plebiscite. All perish in war. 

The essential differences, however, are less evident. There are, 
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first, the contrasts due to the changes in economic and social organ- 
ization; parallels or contrasts involving the opening of the nineteenth 
century, the middle of that century and the second and third decades 
of the twentieth can never be very accurate. Some contrasts, how- 
ever, stand out. Neither Napoleon nor his followers were such no- 
bodies as were Mussolini and the Fascists before 1922 and Hitler 
and the Nazis before 1933; the present Fascist dictatorships are much 
more than the Bonapartist regimes an affair of the lower middle 
class. Both Napoleons came in on a peace program; Mussolini and 
Hitler enter history rattling the sabre. The two Napoleons worked 
with the Catholic Church and used it; the totalitarian objectives 
of Mussolini and Hitler have brought them into an insoluble con- 
flict with the Church. Neither Napoleon was obsessed with a de- 
sire to wipe out the class struggle; neither had an organic theory 
of the state; both the First and Second Empires rose and fell without 
benefit of Hegel or Marx. Both Napoleons, at stages of their 
careers, considered their regimes as transitional to a democratic order; 
in that sense, both were dictators in the Roman tradition. Any at- 
tempts to democratize the present Fascist regimes after the manner 
of Napoleon III would pitch them into civil war. Neither Napoleon 
leaned on an organized party or had a private army; both leaned on 
the real army. Neither Napoleon was hysterical or brutal, neither 
had racial theories, and finally, neither ever exhorted millions through 
a microphone. 











OLIVER GOLDSMITH AS A BIOGRAPHER 
FRANCES M. HAYDON 


LTHOUGH Oliver Goldsmith’s place in literature is now 
secure because of his well-known novel, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, which influenced Goethe in his youth; because of his famous 
poems, The Traveler and The Deserted Village; because of his two 
comedies, The Good-Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer; be- 
cause, to a lesser degree, of his numerous essays in The Citizen of the 
World and The Bee, some of which have been accounted equal to 
those of Addison, he is seldom recognized as a biographer. Stephen 
Qwynn observed of him, “His versatility of range would not be re- 
markable in itself, but few men have left us masterpieces in five 
kinds; or if you like to rate the comedies lower than that, as four.” 
Qwynn, however, overlooked the biographies entirely. Certainly 
they are not Goldsmith’s masterpieces; they were done, every one 
of them, as hackwork; yet they do represent another type of writing 
in which he was proficient. The same grace and elegance of style 
that will not allow even the least of his essays to die is found in his 
four life-sketches. They deserve to come to the renewed interest of 
the public as well as do the essays, which are now attracting long- 
delayed notice and appreciation. 

Of the four biographical sketches which he wrote, The Life of 
Richard Nash, Esquire is the fullest and the best. The Memoirs of 
M. de Voltaire is unfinished; The Life of Thomas Parnell was writ- 
ten to accompany a volume of the Irish poet’s poems; The Life of 
Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke is the poorest, as it was the most 
hastily written. These life-writings deserve to be considered for an- 
other reason, aside from their intrinsic merit. Goldsmith held a posi- 
tion of dual importance in biography, as a disciple of Samuel Johnson 
and as a forerunner of Boswell. Moreover, Goldsmith held advanced 
theories concerning biography which he both preached and practiced. 
He was far ahead of many of his contemporaries in the theory and 
practice of biography. 

Whereas Goldsmith had little choice in subject, because his book- 
sellers habitually selected his topics, his acceptance of these assign- 
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ments reveal his interest in biography. His translations of The 
Memoirs of @ Protestant, and of My Lady B., together with his 
Memoirs of M. de Voltaire, are the first indication of an interest in 
biography which continued through his life. If it were not already 
aroused, probably these memoirs served as an incentive to this ver- 
satile author. Allusions in his writings and his recorded conversations 
point to his wide knowledge of other biographies, both past and con- 
temporary. References to Colley Cibber, David Mallet, Dryden, 
Waller’s poem, A Panegyric on Cromwell, Spence’s Collection (of 
anecdotes concerning Pope, in manuscript), Dr. Sprat’s “discreet” 
Life of Cowley, Johnson’s Life of Savage, most certainly, and per- 
haps Middleton’s Life of Cicero, for Goldsmith alluded to Cicero 
frequently in his writings and especially in his conversations—all of 
these, together with others more indirect, reveal his reading in biog- 
raphy and his evident familiarity with the form, for although Gold- 
smith’s library was small, his reading was extensive, as a cursory 
examination of his varied writings will show. Then, too, Goldsmith 
would be interested in life-writing because of his broad interest in 
men. Goldsmith’s friends and acquaintances, like those of Johnson, 
whose variety surprised and shocked Mrs. Thale, ranged from the 
lowest to the highest in rank; his early Lissoy companions and poor 
relations, the sharers of his misery in Grub Street and Salisbury 
Square, his friends of the Literary Club, among whom were the most 
celebrated men of the age, Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke, to name 
a few; and his noble Irish friend, Lord Clare—all readily com- 
manded his sympathy; as Carlyle has expressed it, he had “an open 
loving heart.” 

A fellow-feeling was not all that Goldsmith had to contribute to 
his study of men, however; his habits of observation, while not un- 
pleasantly obtrusive, as were those of Boswell upon occasion, were 
keen. His early attempts to find the right occupation—first in orders; 
then by the study of medicine; his struggles as an apothecary’s assist- 
ant; as an usher; and, finally, as hackwriter and critic—gave him a 
wealth of experience in observation. His sufferings, disappointments, 
and privations sharpened his judgments, while they mellowed his 
sympathies. Nash, Parnell, and Voltaire, each shared something of 
value with Goldsmith; the only one of the four who seemed almost 
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too far removed from his circle of interest for life-writing was Boling- 
broke, the political storm center of his day. The storm of faction 
had not entirely subsided nineteen years later when Tom Davies 
asked Goldsmith to write a sketch of the Jacobite’s life to accompany 
a republication of his works. 

Haphazard and bohemian as Goldsmith was throughout his life, 
his genius enabled him to crystallize his ideas and arrange them in a 
singularly orderly manner. His attitude toward biography was 
clear-cut; fortunately he expressed it on several occasions with the 
utmost clarity; so that although his theory could be gathered from his 
practice in the four sketches, he made definite statements concerning 
biography. It is true that his booksellers, rather than he, decided the 
length of his biographies and their subjects, yet he wisely set the 
small amount of material which he was able to obtain in sketches 
rather than in volumes. Other biographers, laboring under the same 
difficulties, have not always been wise enough to limit themselves. 
Goldsmith recognized his limitations and used his materials to advan- 
tage in making a “succinct statement of the dynamic value of a 
personality.” 

In each of the sketches Goldsmith reiterated the statement which 
he made in the Memoirs of M. de Voltaire, that “truth only is my 
aim ... it is not here intended either to compose a panegyric or 
draw up an invective; an impartial view of his history may show 
him guilty of some errors, but it will at least turn the balance greatly 
in his favor.” Goldsmith strongly believed and earnestly practiced 
what Sir Sidney Lee stated so succinctly, that “Candor . . . is a car- 
dinal principle of right biographic method.” Indeed, Sir Sidney Lee 
was not more modern when he stated that “neither omission nor par- 
tisan vindication will satisfy the primary needs of art.” 

Another theory which developed in modern biography appears 
among those which Goldsmith advocated. The tendency, which 
Roger North in 1715 displayed toward interpreting his brothers’ 
characters by trifles as well as by public acts, appears in Oliver Gold- 
smith’s sketches. He observed, in The Life of Richard Nash: “The 
relations of great events may surprise indeed; they may be cal- 
culated to instruct those very few who govern the million beneath: 
but the generality of mankind find the most real improvement from 
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relations which are levelled to the general surface of life, which tell 
—not how men learned to conquer, but how they endeavored to live 
—not how they gained the shout of the admiring crowd, but how 
they acquired the esteem of their friends and acquaintance.” He 
wrote that trifles generally best mark a character. Goldsmith, how- 
ever, made a distinction between romantic history filled with warm 
pictures and fanciful adventures, and the authentic anecdotes and 
incidents of biography. Yet although his chief aim was truthful 
transmission of personality, he had another purpose; he expressed 
the hope, in denoting the follies of Nash, that they “might serve to 
render his readers more cautious; . . . I fancy such truths only are 
serviceable as may conduct them safely through life.” He enter- 
tained the idea, seldom met with before in biography, that man’s 
follies may serve for ethical instruction, whereas earlier biographers 
set up only “lessons in magnanimity to those who shall succeed 
them.” Moreover, he believed that “any man . . . might be made 
the subject of a very interesting and amusing history... .” Even 
literary men were worthy of the honor of biographical notice, Gold- 
smith believed. 

Bowerman asserted: “The sound biographer must always com- 
bine the functions of chronicler and interpreter. The real difference 
between the so-called new and the old rests largely in the placing 
of emphasis on one or the other of these two ‘functions.’ Gold- 
smith’s interpretation of his subjects places him among the moderns. 
He submerges his own personality in that of his subject; this is 
especially apparent in his Life of Richard Nash.” Forster, in his 
Life of Goldsmith, found this sketch “a curious, and . . . probably an 
unconscious, revelation of [Goldsmith’s] character.” In The Life of 
Bolingbroke, Goldsmith maintains a strict neutrality which evinces 
his determination not to stand in the light, but in the shadow, of his 
subject. 

One more requirement of true biography Goldsmith met; he 
used scholarly methods of research in so far as these were compatible 
with hurriedly done hackwork. He went to original sources when- 
ever possible. He claimed to have seen and talked with Voltaire 
and Nash; he referred to his father and uncle for facts concerning 
Parnell, for they had known him in Ireland. He verified his in- 
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formation, searching through papers left by Nash, Parnell, and 
Bolingbroke; he referred to the works of those subjects who had 
been authors. His footnotes were frequent. Those who have enter- 
tained the idea that Goldsmith was as improvident mentally as finan- 
cially will find upon examining these four sketches that he had 
exceptional intellectual power; he was remarkably sane and well 
balanced. His originality amounted to genius, and his integrity of 
thought was astonishing in the man whom Garrick could call “poor 
Poll,” and whom Johnson affectionately termed “little Noll.” 

Goldsmith put into practice these modern theories of biography 
—accuracy and truth in life-writing; the realization that any man 
may be worthy of biographical notice, including literary men; the 
portrayal of character by means not only of lofty deeds, but of 
humble trifles; the belief that the author should not stand in the 
light of his subject, but seek to interpret it sympathetically; the 
habit of scholarly research, in juxtaposition to the old idea that hear- 
say and highsounding half-truths may serve to commemorate a man. 
One more important theory concerning biography appears in Gold- 
smith’s sketches; it is one that sets him aside from the majority of 
his predecessors in life-writing. He believed biography worthy of 
artistic effort. He did much to advance biography to its present 
status as literature. 

In addition to such a list of modern biographical theories, Gold- 
smith showed his modernity further by using all the known instru- 
ments of biography—letters, incidents, jests, memoirs, diaries, gossip, 
dialogue, newspaper clippings, quotations from magazine articles, 
dedications, conversations. When the scarcity of intimate, serious 
biography in the middle of the eighteenth century is considered, the 
originality of Goldsmith in his use of so varied an assortment of 
instruments of biography, and his skill in blending them into char- 
acter portraiture are surprising. 

It becomes evident from an examination of these sketches, then, 
that “Goldsmith, in advance of most of his contemporaries, accepted 
in theory—and illustrated in practice, one may add—a conception of 
biography that was soon to be further perfected in the Lives of the 
Poets, and in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and was to become the basis 
of present-day methods.” To whom should the credit be given for 
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Goldsmith’s advanced ideas concerning biography? Was he the 
originator? He does not name any one writer to whom he was in- 
debted. Nicolson declared: “It is Dr. Johnson who is the real 
founder of pure biography, for he was the first to proclaim that 
biography was a distinct branch of creative literature.” Johnson em- 
phatically rejected the panegyric and praised the display of candor. 
Scarcely less important was his passionate interest in the psychology 
of individuals. He was occupied not with externals but with in- 
ternals. Boswell, in the beginning of his Life of Johnson, wrote: 
“When I delineate Johnson without reserve I do what he himself 
recommended both by precept and example.” Johnson used a clear, 
straightforward style, and a unity which did not allow him to deviate 
from the writing of a life. As for subjects, he believed that the 
scholar, merchant, priest, or common man, as well as more distin- 
guished people, are worthy of biographical notice. He criticized 
Goldsmith’s Life of Parnell, “They only who live with a man can 
write his life with any genuine exactness and discrimination; and 
few people who have lived with a man know what to remark about 
him.” He believed, too, that a good biographer must be contem- 
porary, for in No. 60 of The Rambler, he wrote, “The incidents 
which give excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent 
kind such as soon escape the memory, and are rarely transmitted by 
tradition.” Yet he warned the biographer against writing too soon, 
for then he might not be impartial; his interest, gratitude, or fear, 
might cause him to conceal or invent, resulting in panegyric or in- 
vective. Johnson infused philosophical literary criticism into the 
writing of biography; this innovation was one of his greatest contri- 
butions to the development of the form. 

After a review of Dr. Johnson’s beliefs concerning biography, it 
becomes apparent that he and Goldsmith held strikingly similar the- 
ories, which Goldsmith put into practice even more painstakingly, 
and withal, more skilfully than did Johnson. Goldsmith and Johnson 
had met, after Goldsmith’s article in The Bee had included him 
among the passengers in the “Fame Machine,” by virtue of The 
Rambler, presumably in 1759. No record exists concerning this for- 
tunate event. Goldsmith’s remarks on the art of biography in the 
opening paragraphs of his Life of Richard Nash, “echo the ideas and 
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sometimes the phraseology of no less a writer than Samuel Johnson, 
whose essay on this subject in The Idler had appeared a scant three 
years earlier,” about 1759, the year the Memoirs of M. de Voltaire 
was written. The Rambler for October 13, 1750, contained the first 
extended statement of Johnson’s views. It is true that the two did 
express many similar ideas, but Goldsmith enlarged upon them, ad- 
hered to them more consistently, and expressed them more gracefully 
than did Johnson. It appears that Goldsmith was no imitator; often 
he borrowed, sometimes without acknowledgment; always he was the 
young disciple of the great dictator, but his mind was too original, 
too unfettered in its workings for deliberate imitation. No record 
exists to show that Johnson resented Goldsmith’s apparent adoption 
of his theories; perhaps he did not so regard it. Goldsmith had 
written his first attempt at biography, Memoirs of M. de Voltaire, by 
1759, the year they met. Although his views on biography were 
not fully set forth till 1762, in The Life of Richard Nash, there seems 
to be no appreciable development in attitude or in method between 
the writing of the two sketches; no difference is discernible; indeed, 
one can detect little change in Goldsmith’s attitude toward biography 
throughout his life; and his methods remained the same, also. 

While Goldsmith never openly acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Johnson in life-writing, Boswell stated that Johnson himself had 
directed him. He never admitted that he owed Goldsmith 
anything, probably because the two were, according to Boswell’s 
interpretation, rivals for an intimate place in Johnson’s favor. 
Nevertheless, Goldsmith’s works were considered and discussed too 
thoroughly by the group to which both belonged to be without in- 
fluence upon the younger biographer. Boswell frequently quoted 
in the Johnson views on life-writing held by both Johnson and Gold- 
smith. He professed to write “not his panegyric . . . but his Léfe.” 
He reiterated what both predecessors had said clearly; “but I remain 
firm and confident in my opinion, that minute particulars are fre- 
quently characteristic, and always amusing. . . .” He used every 
sort of biographical method; “his [Johnson’s] own minutes,” “what 
he privately wrote, and said, and thought,” anecdotes in abundance, 
the opinions and conversations of his associates, letters; all these 
instruments of biography were blended together much as Goldsmith 
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had combined them. Not only the actions of the subject but also the 
mind assumed importance in Boswell’s treatment as it had for John- 
son and Goldsmith before him. He held the belief that the whole 
truth was due the public, and that a life may best be written by one 
acquainted with the subject. Boswell cannot have overlooked Gold- 
smith’s attitude toward life-writing, or his facility in the use of the 
varied instruments of biography; they coincide too exactly with his 
own. Furthermore, Boswell could not ignore Goldsmith’s establish- 
ment of biography on a literary basis. Johnson himself had not 
approximated Goldsmith in literary grace and charm in his best biog- 
raphy, The Life of Richard Savage. Goldsmith’s indubitable con- 
tribution to the field of biography was that he did much to advance 
biography to the realm of literature. Boswell’s ideals of finish and 
form surely were elevated by Goldsmith’s beautiful examples. The 
unhurried, perfected Life of Samuel Johnson, written carefully and 
polished deliberately in spite of the advantages of early publication, 
reveals the influence of Goldsmith. When his influence upon Bos- 
well, whether it were consciously or unconsciously felt, in attitude, in 
method, and in style of expression is considered, Goldsmith is found, 
while holding to the conservative, older theories held by Johnson, 
to have indicated, likewise, many of the new and modern tendencies 
in biography which were so ably amplified by Boswell. Hence one 
is led to conclude that while Goldsmith was not the originator of all 
the theories which are found in the sketches, his position mid-way 
between Samuel Johnson, the protagonist, and James Boswell, the 
perfector of the form, is noteworthy. Oliver Goldsmith deserves to 
be remembered as the disciple of Johnson and the forerunner of 
Boswell in the field of biography. 








CAMBRIDGE RADICALS AND SPANISH 
CONSTITUTIONALISTS 


MINNIE CLARE YARBOROUGH 


HE LONG and bitter civil strife in Spain, which the spectac- 

ular victories of General Franco finally brought to an end late 
in March, 1939, served as a compelling stimulus, it is needless to 
say, to the study of Spanish history. During the past four years 
accounts of earlier Spanish wars have been popularly read, and in- 
formation about revolutions and the growth of democracy in Spain 
has been demanded by those who would find in the past, conditions 
parallel or akin to those of the present. Attention has been directed 
to almost every phase of the liberal movement in Spain in the nine- 
teenth century, and in this connection interest has been revived in 
the political struggles of the Constitutionalists. 

Taking advantage of the liberties which they had won in the 
Peninsular War, patriotic citizens from all parts of Spain met at 
Cadiz, in 1810, it will be remembered, to enact democratic laws. The 
rights of man were proclaimed by this national Assembly or Cortes, 
and drastic political reforms were proposed. The liberal principles 
advanced and adopted were eventually embodied in a constitution 
which was published at Cadiz in 1812. This document, upon which 
the members of the Cortes had concentrated their labors, provided 
for a hereditary but limited monarchy, for legislation by the Crown 
and one Chamber, for manhood suffrage, and for the abolition of the 
Inquisition. 

In an era in which the nations were putting their political faith 
in constitutions the Constitution of 1812 became famous. Far from 
perfect in all of its details, it nevertheless played a conspicuous role 
in the history of radicalism. It strongly affected political thought 
and was invoked for three decades in almost every patriotic uprising 
in Spain and in other lands. Though repudiated by Ferdinand VII 
less than two years after its promulgation, it excited later political 
revolt, and even after many of its defenders had been driven into 
exile, it continued to inspire political idealism. Influenced by the 
democratic principles for which it stood, a little band of British stu- 
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dents made an attempt, now almost forgotten but worth recalling in 
the light of recent events, to enfranchise Spain by espousing the 
cause of the Spanish liberals who had taken refuge in England. In 
their enthusiastic support of the Spanish Constitutionalists these young 
reformers of a century ago anticipated in spirit, if not in objective, 
the hundreds of English-speaking students who early took sides 
in the Civil War in Spain and became ardent champions of the 
Loyalists. 

The democrats of 1829 and 1830, with whom this study will be 
concerned, were all Cambridge men, most of them belonging to the 
famous debating society known as the “Apostles,” so called because 
the number admitted to membership did not, as a rule, exceed twelve. 
Though vain and too self-confident, they were responsive to the new 
ideas which were animating the age in which they lived and were 
eager to enlighten their contemporaries. Members of the club met 
informally almost daily to air their political and philosophical the- 
ories and on occasion to hold more formal sessions, when one of the 
brethren would discourse with gravity and earnestness upon some 
topic of his own choosing. 

Among the Apostles in residence at Cambridge during the period 
referred to were James Spedding, the future biographer of Sir Francis 
Bacon; Richard Monckton Milnes, later Lord Houghton, statesman 
and patron of letters; Charles Merivale, who became the historian 
of Rome and Bishop of Ely; John Mitchell Kemble, who was to 
win European fame as an Anglo-Saxon scholar; Richard Chenevix 
Trench, the future Archbishop of Dublin; and Arthur Hallam, who 
was to die before he could realize any of his lofty ambitions but 
who was to be immortalized by another Apostle, Alfred Tennyson, 
destined to be the most illustrious member of the company. 

Like English liberals elsewhere, the Apostles could not be indif- 
ferent to the political situation that had arisen in Spain soon after 
Ferdinand VII, who had been an exile in Bayonne for eight years, 
was released by Napoleon. Though pledged to uphold the Consti- 
tution of 1812; Ferdinand, said by his contemporaries to resemble 
Nero in countenance as well as in tyrannical conduct, restored the 
Inquisition immediately after he reascended the throne in 1814, and 
sought to crush all liberalism. Revolt after revolt was provoked by 
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his arbitrary actions until finally, in 1820, the liberals, assisted by a 
part of the army, gained the upper hand and the Cortes met once 
more. The liberals now hoped for peace, but dissension soon arose 
even in the ranks of the reformers themselves, and the peasantry, on 
being instructed by the priests that the abolition of the Inquisition 
was equivalent to an attack on the church, rebelled. Confusion 
reigned until the foreign powers that had formed the Holy Alliance 
under the direction of Metternich interfered, in 1822, and ordered 
the restoration of full authority to Ferdinand. To give force to this 
command the Duc D’Angouléme entered Spain with a French army 
of a hundred thousand men, and a few months later Ferdinand with 
the help of the invaders, became absolute sovereign. 

Finding the despotic rule of the King unbearable, many liberals 
left Spain. A number took refuge in England. Carlyle, who was 
impressed by the fate of the exiled patriots whom he saw on the 
streets of London, wrote of them: 


Daily in the cold spring air, under skies so unlike their own, you could 
see a group of fifty or a hundred stately tragic figures, in proud threadbare 
cloaks; perambulating, mostly with closed lips, the broad pavements of 
Euston Square and the regions about St. Pancras new Church. Their 
lodging was chiefly in Somers Town, as I understood; and those open 
pavements about St. Pancras Church were the general place of rendezvous. 
They spoke little or no English; knew nobody, could employ themselves 
on nothing, in this new scene. Old steel-gray heads, many of them; the 
shaggy, thick, blue-black hair of others struck you; their brown com- 
plexion, dusky look of suppressed fire, in general their tragic condition as 
of caged Numidian lions. 


Influenced by a young idealist who had preceded most of them 
to Cambridge, the Apostles became intensely interested in these ex- 
iles, and their cause gained extraordinary popularity at the Univer- 
sity. John Sterling, who had arrived at Cambridge in 1824, took an 
active part in debating and speaking in the Union, parent society of 
the Apostles, and made a profound impression upon all who heard 
him or made his acquaintance. Of the remarkable young men with 
whom her brother was intimately associated, John Sterling, said 
Fanny Kemble, “was by far the most brilliant and striking in his 
conversation, and the one of whose future eminence we should all 
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have augured most confidently.” After his withdrawal from the 
University, where he had for a while applied himself to the study 
of law, Sterling committed himself at first to no definite vocation but 
devoted most of his time to writing. His attitude to church and 
politics had always been liberal, and unable to remain aloof from the 
radical political movements of the day, he soon found an outlet 
for his energy and idealism in espousing the cause of the Spanish 
refugees. 

With the leader of the exiles, General José Maria Torrijos, who 
had had a distinguished military career, Sterling became intimate 
about two years after he left Cambridge. The manliness, versatility, 
and good breeding of the General, who had spent his youth in the 
court of Ferdinand, made him popular in cultivated society. He 
looked after his countrymen, providing them with work or charity, 
and to assist them further, turned to Sterling, who gave freely to 
the exiles from his own purse and sought help or opportunities for 
them from others. 

Through the columns of the Athenaeum, which Sterling and 
Frederic Denison Maurice, another influential son of Cambridge, had 
purchased in June, 1828, the cause of the refugees was eloquently 
pleaded. Even before his residence at Cambridge, Maurice was in- 
terested in the exiles, his father having tutored Spanish pupils at 
Frenchay. Later, moved by their sufferings, he strove zealously, as 
did Sterling, to improve their condition. In an article published in 
the Athenaeum for November 26, 1828, Maurice depicted the plight 
of “two hundred families escaped from the unhappy peninsula, who 
would be completely destitute, but for the recent contributions of 
English benevolence.” Commenting upon the inadequacy of the 
subscriptions that had been raised, he reminded the reader that men 
who had “worn uniforms and orders and the robes of judges” were 
now forced to “clothe themselves in rags, or to lurk within wretched 
dwellings for want of these.” He urged that more generous dona- 
tions be made and affirmed that “every shilling which buys a loaf for 
an exile is so-much spent in nourishing a patriot, to whose arm and 
mind a great country may owe its emancipation.” 

Maurice, who, according to his son, wrote every essay on the 
exiles appearing in the Athenaeum in 1828, was the author also, no 
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doubt, of a unique article concerned with the education of the ref- 
ugees which was published in the Athenaeum for January 21, 1829. 
After listing the names of prominent exiles who had agreed to give 
instruction to their countrymen, the writer expressed the hope that 
the efforts of these distinguished foreigners, all but three of whom 
had been deputies to the Cortes, might be the beginning of a Spanish 
College, to which “the youths of the Americas more especially might 
resort for the advantages of an European education, which they now 
seek in Paris.” 

Encouraged by his English sympathizers and pressed by his 
countrymen, who had become restive under their long exile, Torrijos 
finally decided upon positive action regardless of the consequences. 
Nourishing the hope that if he landed in southern Spain with a well- 
equipped and zealous band he might arouse the whole nation to join 
him, he busied himself collecting funds and making preparations in 
secret for an Anglo-Spanish expedition. The Apostles, inspired by 
Sterling, who gave Torrijos his wholehearted support, not only con- 
tributed liberally to the cause but four of the company, as we shall 
see, played active roles in the venture. 

Maurice had striven to alleviate the suffering of the exiles, but 
he did not share all of Sterling’s political radicalism and had no part, 
it seems, in the Spanish expedition. Though the correspondence of 
Sterling and Maurice on the subject was destroyed, Maurice, his 
son declared, did all in his power to “deter Sterling from it.” Read- 
ers of the Life of John Sterling will recall Carlyle’s dramatic account 
of the preparations for an undertaking which Maurice was persuaded 
would prove futile. Further information about the ill-fated expedi- 
tion is found in the Letters and Memorials of Richard Chenevix 
Trench, published in London in 1888. 

Before entering Cambridge in 1825, Trench had inscribed “To 
the Constitutional Exiles of 1823” a sonnet which eventually ap- 
peared in the Athenaeum for August 6, 1828, and while in residence 
at the University he mastered Spanish and again showed his sym- 
pathy for the exiles by offering to the committee formed for their 
relief the profits of a volume of miscellaneous selections which he 
prepared for publication. After his withdrawal from Cambridge 
early in 1829, Trench, who was now deeply interested in Spanish 
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literature and politics, was evidently encouraged by his father to 
make a tour of Spain. Taking advantage of his opportunities, he 
left for the Continent in April and by the latter part of May was in 
Madrid. 

Writing to his father from Gibraltar on July 27, 1829, Trench, 
who had had two months in which to study the political situation in 
Spain, expressed his distrust of Spanish leadership and commented 
upon the work of conciliation which the Government “though slowly 
and suspiciously,” was yet pursuing. The King, he added, had “a 
difficult card to play, with the Liberals on one side, and on the other 
the Church praying for the re-establishment of the Inquisition and 
secretly abetting his brother Carlos and the Agraviados of Cataluna.” 
In a letter to John Kemble, written from Granada on August 18, 
Trench repeated practically what he had said previously about polit- 
ical parties in Spain, but noted in addition that the young men of the 
country, so far as he could discover, and as might be expected, were 
“hostile to the present state of things” and were all Deists or mem- 
bers of secret societies. He referred again to the “heavily compro- 
mised” Torrijos, for whom, as he had intimated earlier, no clemency 
might be expected. 

Greater familiarity with conditions throughout the country made 
Trench doubt the possibility of “a political redemption for Spain.” 
While he had no doubt, as he wrote to Francis Trench from Gran- 
ada on August 31, that the Constitutionalists would again have the 
upper hand, he was convinced that they would “behave more insanely 
and more wickedly than they did the last time,” and that was “sufh- 
ciently ill.” He then indulged in a diatribe on the dishonesty of the 
natives and their lack of hospitality, the ugliness of much of the 
country, and the dangers of the roads, and declared that he was look- 
ing forward to his arrival in Valencia, where he would find himself 
in “a land of at least partial civilization.” 

By September 11, when he wrote to his father from Alicante, 
Trench had revised his opinions of the Constitutionalists, who, he 
was now persuaded, must have been “infinitely superior to the present 
set, though occasionally they committed acts of folly and ignorance,” 
and was obviously disturbed at having recorded his former unfavor- 
able impressions. In another letter to his father, written from Valen- 
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cia, on September 22, he alluded to the arrival of the new queen, 
who, unlike her predecessor, was fond of amusement. He voiced 
the general belief that she would “rather soften than exasperate any 
measures of Fedinand,” and that an act of grace might permit the 
return of many of the exiles. In the opinion of Trench, however, a 
policy of partial conciliation would not solve the political problem, 
and in a letter addressed to William Bodham Donne from Escorial 
on October 18, he reaffirmed his conviction that Spain had no chance 
“of escaping a bloody and terrible revolution.” 

After his arrival in Italy in the late autumn of 1829, Trench 
gave little thought apparently to the political crisis described in the 
letters just quoted and, like Washington Irving, who had recently 
left Madrid after spending three fruitful years in Spain, was cher- 
ishing only romantic impressions of that war-worn land. In view of 
the fact that the interest of Trench in Spain, “with its sonorous lan- 
guage and pious courtesies,” had been that of a student of her pol- 
itics and a lover of her traditions, it is surprising to discover that 
shortly after his return home in the spring of 1830 he was ardently 
supporting the Constitutionalists and was preparing to expose himself 
to the gravest dangers for the sake of Spanish liberty. The change 
in his attitude must be attributed to his reunion with his Cambridge 
friends, who during his absence had been inflamed with revolutionary 
zeal by John Sterling, now thoroughly committed to the cause of 
the exiles in London and their brethren abroad. 

In the spring of 1830 Lieutenant Robert Boyd, a cousin of Ster- 
ling, who had resigned a commission in the Indian army, had ap- 
peared on the scene and agreed to purchase a small ship to transport 
Torrijos and his followers to the southern coast of Spain. Encour- 
aged by this timely offer of assistance, Sterling and his fellow 
conspirators felt that their efforts were about to be crowned with 
success. If the exiles were victorious, Boyd was to become Colonel 
of a Spanish cavalry regiment. Sterling, as Carlyle suggested, may 
have pointed out the dangers of the expedition and cautioned Boyd 
against it. In any case he was instrumental in bringing Boyd and 
Torrijos together, a fact which he could not to his dying day forget. 

That Trench and another Apostle, John Kemble, had cast their 
lot with the exiles and were preparing to play an active role in the 
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proposed expedition is evident from their correspondence in June, 
1830. Before embarking upon his radical career, Kemble, a nephew 
of Mrs. Siddons and a brother of Fanny Kemble, had given up his 
earlier intention of becoming a lawyer and had decided to enter the 
church, a decision commemorated by Tennyson in a sonnet addressed 
to Kemble in which he was hailed as “a latter Luther and a soldier- 
priest.” By another Cambridge friend, Lord Houghton, Kemble was 
described as an individual as interesting as was ever “portrayed by 
the dramatic genius of his race.” Soon after committing himself to 
the cause of General Torrijos, this versatile young man, who wel- 
comed change and variety of experience, was to find himself far 
removed from the rarefied atmosphere of Cambridge, where he had 
once observed at a meeting of the Apostles, “The world is one great 
thought and I am thinking it.” 

By the summer of 1830 all was in readiness for the departure 
of Torrijos and the fifty exiles who had volunteered to accompany 
him. A ship had been secured by Boyd, and arms and provisions 
had been smuggled aboard, funds to supplement the capital furnished 
by Boyd having been collected by Sterling and his young democratic 
followers. Finally, the boat had only to sail down the Thames and 
call at Deal for the passengers. In the meantime, however, the 
Spanish Ambassador, who had learned of the preparations that were 
being made, informed the British authorities, and just before the date 
set for sailing, the boat was seized in the King’s name. Sterling, on 
board at the time, managed to escape in a wherry which he signaled, 
and hurried to Deal to acquaint Torrijos with the unfortunate turn 
of events. Undaunted by the capture of the ship which they had 
equipped to transport them, Torrijos and his compatriots got pas- 
sage, as did Boyd, Trench, and Kemble, on one boat or another, and 
all arrived eventually at Gibraltar. Sterling, it is said, crossed the 
Channel to St. Valery but could not follow his inclination to accom- 
pany the expedition farther. His engagement to Miss Barton, whom 
he married in November, had made it almost impossible for him to 
go, and Torrijos had urged him to remain at home to continue nego- 
tiations and to provide him with additional financial assistance. 

From a communication dispatched by Trench to Donne from 
Southampton, on June 23, we learn that Trench and Kemble “under 
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the show of English travellers” were to act as spies for Torrijos. 
Writing to Kemble from Chessel a few days later, on June 29, 
Trench declared that he was elated at the prospect of their “speedy 
hanging,” as anything was better than to “remain and rot in this 
country.” In his reply to Trench, Kemble, who was to go ahead of 
the other members of the expedition to arrange for their landing, 
wrote from Westminster on July 4, that matters with him were “be- 
ginning to assume a very positive shape” and that he expected to 
leave England almost immediately to “visit old Tarif’s landing 
place.” Hallam, he added, had just left for the Pyrenees, “so that 
if matters turn out well we may all meet thereabouts.” 

Before setting forth on his mission early in July, Trench may 
have taken some member of his family into his confidence, though 
from his correspondence, it seems unlikely, but Kemble, it is certain, 
sailed without the consent or knowledge of any of his relatives. In 
her Records of a Girlhood, published in London in 1878, Fanny 
Kemble described her consternation and vexation upon receiving, 
while she was acting in Liverpool in the latter part of the summer 
of 1830, a letter from John, who had reached Algeciras, divulging 
his revolutionary intentions. After expressing disapproval of her 
brother’s having relinquished his clerical studies to participate in this 
ill-advised adventure, she compared his subsequent career with that 
of his companion, Richard Trench, who “brought home a knowledge 
of the Spanish tongue which has given to his own some beautiful 
translations of Calderon’s masterpieces.” The youthful crusade of 
Trench for the liberation of Spain “has not militated,” she added, 
“aoainst the well-deserved distinction he has achieved in the high 
calling to which he devoted himself. With my brother, however, 
the case was different. This romantic expedition cancelled all his 
purposes and prospects of entering the Church, and Alfred Tenny- 
son’s fine sonnet, addressed to him when he first determined to dedi- 
cate himself to the service of the temple, is all that bears witness to 
that short-lived consecration: it was poetry, but not prophecy.” 

Kemble, who had disappointed the expectations of his family, 
first by abandoning the law and later the church, as a profession, won 
distinction eventually as a philologist and as an historian. These 
scholarly achievements, however, never fully reconciled his father 
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to his giving up his legal studies. “When a man has made up his 
mind that his son is to be the Lord Chancellor of England,” wrote 
Fanny Kemble, “he finds it hardly an equivalent that he should be 
one of the first Anglo-Saxon scholars in Europe.” 

Distrust of the ultimate success of the cause to which he and 
Kemble and their companions had committed themselves was ex- 
pressed in the letters of Trench written soon after their arrival at 
Gibraltar. “That we are still here will speak volumes of discom- 
fort,” he informed Donne on October 21. 


The whole opposite coast is set with armed watches, and there are half 
a dozen small and great Spanish cruisers in the bay. How to set foot on 
the opposite coast, and be able there to support ourselves till joined by 
some friends there, is the labour of our present thought. When General 
Torrijos came out here, it was in the firm belief that all had been already 
arranged by the Junta here, they having told him so long back as last 
May that nothing was wanting but his arrival. They turn out—at least, 
it seems so to me—a rout of the most lying imbeciles that ever formed that 
most imbecile of all associations, a Spanish Junta. All has had to be begun 
from the beginning since the General arrived, which has been the reason 
of our dreary and miserable delay—most miserable indeed, to the families 
of these persons engaged here, who, as Sterling tells us, are nearly starving 
and he is unable to procure any funds for their support. He writes that 
he is quite broken down in health, so that he .is unable to write his own 
letters, and I fear me much our still prolonged delay will add grievously 
to the killing anxiety, which, together with overwork, is the cause of his 
illness. I am miserably anxious about him, and sometimes tempted to wish 
that Spain were at the centre of the earth, or at least this revolution, which 
I foresee will be linked to innumerable tragedies. 


In a letter written three days later, on October 24, Trench told 
Donne of the perils to which he was about to expose himself: 


In less than twelve hours we strike. I shall carry this letter with me, and 
if I am in the land of the living, you will find the result in a postscript. 
I assure you the end is sufficiently dubious. The state of our prospects is 
nearly this. We are promised the cooperation of most of the subaltern 
officers and soldiers who form the small corps of observation on the oppo- 
site coast. They are to arrest their superior officers, and to join us im- 
mediately on our landing, which will be at midnight. We land, a party 
of rather more than a hundred men, well armed, of course, and as a gal- 
lows is behind us, desperate enough. The majority are general officers, 
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and, I believe, the flower of Spain. For Ferdinand, this “push will cheer 
him ever or dis-seat him quite.” 


Before concluding his letter Trench expressed concern for the 
effect upon Sterling “should anything disastrous happen,” and begged 
Donne to hasten to London, in this event, to be with Sterling, who 
would “accuse himself as the cause of all.” 

The day after describing the action planned by the exiles Trench, 
in despair, wrote again to Donne, announcing the failure of their 
stratagem and the wreck of their hopes, and in another letter to 
Donne, written on November 17, he declared that there was no longer 
any chance of a revolution in Spain, since the friends there who had 
attempted to fulfill their promises were in prison or were fugitives, 
and their own efforts to communicate with Spain or to effect a land- 
ing had been thrice baffled. Only three or four days after confessing 
to this depressing view of the situation, however, Trench, whose 
faith in the expedition had been revived by talk among the exiles 
about Cadiz and a possible appeal to the soldiery there, wrote to 
Donne in a more optimistic tone: “Give us Cadiz, and the contest 
will then remain to be fairly fought, and I shall not fear for the 
result.” 

While Trench remained at Gibraltar awaiting the turn of events 
in Spain, he received from Arthur Hallam a letter written from 
Trinity College, on December 2, describing briefly the expedition 
which he and Tennyson had made to the Pyrenees. “Alfred went, 
as you know, with me to the South of France,” Hallam wrote, “and 
a wild bustling time we had of it. I played my part as a conspirator 
in a small way, and made friends with two or three gallant men, who 
have since been trying their luck with Valdes. I found too many 
signs of that accursed jealousy which has since broken out; and a 
certain friend of yours was looked upon with no very amicable eyes.” 

Additional details of the meeting of Hallam and Tennyson with 
the rebel chieftains are unfortunately meager. In the short account 
of Hallam given by Gladstone, who was his classmate at Eton, no 
allusion is made to the expedition to the Pyrenees, and in his brief 
biographical sketch of his son the only mention made by the elder 
Hallam of what was no doubt the most thrilling experience of a 
short and promising life was that Hallam was “ardent in the cause 
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of those he deemed oppressed, of which, in one instance he was led 
to give proof with more of energy and enthusiasm than discretion.” 

Tennyson, whose distrust of reform based on violence is repeat- 
edly voiced in his poetry, was perhaps the last of the Apostles from 
whom one might have expected radical activity of any kind. Inclined 
even in his youth to be alone and to meditate, he would hardly under 
ordinary circumstances have played a revolutionary role. In a period, 
however, when liberal ideas were in the air and the passage of the 
Reform Bill was imminent, his contact with young men who were 
destined to participate in the public life of the nation and his asso- 
ciation, in particular, with Arthur Hallam, inspired him to embrace a 
cause to which his Cambridge friends had committed themselves. 

Hallam Tennyson confessed to slight knowledge of this radical 
exploit of his father’s youth. All that can be learned from his 
Memoirs and from other sources about the expedition to the Pyrenees 
is that the emissaries carrying money and letters in invisible ink, met 
in secret the leaders of the conspiracy who were hiding in the moun- 
tains on the Spanish border and conferred with them. Chief among 
the rebels was Sefior Ojeda, who confided to Tennyson, in the course 
of the negotiations, that he would like to cut the throats of all the 
priests. Putting his hand over his heart, he added dramatically, 
“Mais vous connaissez mon coeur,” and “a pretty black one” it was, 
to be sure, the poet thought. 

After a stay of several weeks on the Continent when their rel- 
atives and friends were needlessly alarmed for their safety, Hallam 
and Tennyson boarded the steamer Leeds at Bordeaux on September 
8. For some account of the conspirators on the return voyage we are 
indebted to the Reverend H. D. Rawnsley, who, describing the visit 
of Tennyson to the Lakes in 1835, said that the poet was not aware 
that the Hardens whom he had met on the boat on this eventful trip 
were at Fieldstone or he would probably, for Arthur’s sake, have 
called upon them. “The Miss Harden of that day, now Mrs. Clay,” 
wrote Rawnsley in his Memories of the Tenmysons, published at Glas- 
gow in 1900, “still lives in her quiet home of Miller-bridge by the 
banks of the Rotha, and possesses the interesting pencil sketch her 
father made of Tennyson sprawled upon the deck of the Bordeaux 
steamer, in his top hat and long Inverness cape or coaching coat, 
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with books strewn at his feet, and talking to the delighted audience 
of fair girls in magnificent coal-scuttle bonnets, and another sketch 
of his friend Arthur Hallam, laid on his back, reading Sir Walter 
Scott to his guests. She has preserved to this day vivid memories of 
the voyage and of her interesting fellow-passengers.” 

To his journey to the Pyrenees, memorable for him chiefly be- 
cause it was shared with Hallam, Tennyson made little direct allusion 
in his verse. In Im Memoriam the poet, thinking of Hallam, 
referred to 

The Past 


In which we went through summer France, 


and of the few sonnets which he wrote, the lovely one beginning, 
“But were I loved as I desire to be,” was inspired by friendship for 
Hallam and, in the opinion of Harold Nicolson, was actually written 
in the Pyrenees. 

The scenery of southern France rather than the political signif- 
icance of his mission impressed Tennyson and became a permanent 
source of poetical inspiration. A part of Oenone was written in the 
Pyrenees, and in several other poems the author’s recollections of the 
continental scenery can be traced. The idea of Mariana in the South 
occurred to Tennyson, wrote his son, between Narbonne and Per- 
pignan, and “foreign critics,” he said, had “found out and appre- 
ciated this representation of Southern France.” The poet’s return in 
1864 to scenes associated with Hallam was commemorated in the 
well-known “All along the Valley.” 

Hallam and Tennyson had evidently had the most exciting time 
of their young lives while engaged in revolutionary activities and 
found it difficult on their return home to settle down to academic 
routine and resume their studies. His father, Hallam complained to 
Tennyson, did not “seem to comprehend that after helping to rev- 
olutionize kingdoms, one is still less inclined than before to trouble 
one’s head about scholarships, degrees, and such gear.” 

‘Long after Hallam and Tennyson had dispatched their business 
with the rebels in the Pyrenees, their fellow-conspirators, who had 
been unable to carry out their revolutionary intentions, lingered at 
Gibraltar, hoping against hope for a successful termination of their 
enterprise. Though persuaded almost from the first that the expedi- 
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tion was futile, Trench continued to give Torrijos his support as long 
as there was the slightest chance of his effecting his purpose. When, 
however, after months of anxiety and suspense he was finally con- 
vinced that the cause of the exiles was lost and that to remain longer 
would be utter folly, he decided to return to England and to urge 
Kemble to accompany him. Kemble consented, it seems, to go with 
him and even boarded the vessel, but, as Trench told Fanny Kemble, 
when he called on her immediately after his arrival in London, 
Kemble could not make up his mind, when the time came for sailing, 
to forsake poor Torrijos, and went ashore again. 

After referring in a letter written on March 9 to the visit of 
Trench, who had brought this news of John, Fanny Kemble diverted 
her correspondent, Harriet St. Leger, with the following account of 
the insurrectionists at Gibraltar: 


They lived in a house which they denominated Constitution Hall, 
where they passed their time smoking and drinking ale, John holding 
forth upon German metaphysics, which grew dense in proportion as the 
tobacco fumes grew thick and his glass empty. You know we had an 
alarm about their being taken prisoners, which story originated thus: they 
had agreed with the Constitutionalists in Algeciras that on a certain day 
the latter were to get rid of their officers (murder them civilly, I suppose), 
and then light beacons on the heights, at which signal Torrijos and his 
companions, among them our party who were lying armed on board a 
schooner in the bay, were to make good their landing. The English 
authorities at Gibraltar, however, had note of this, and whilst they lay 
watching for the signal they were boarded by one of the Government 
ships and taken prisoners. The number of English soldiers in whose cus- 
tody they found themselves being, however, inferior to their own, they 
agreed that if the beacons made their appearance they would turn upon 
their guards and either imprison or kill them. But the beacons were 
never lighted; their Spanish fellow-revolutionists broke faith with them, 
and they remained ingloriously on board until next day, when they were 
ignominiously suffered to go quietly on shore again. 


It was obviously difficult for Fanny Kemble to think of Richard 
Trench and her brother John as fomenters of revolution, though 
once when false rumors of a favorable turn of events in Spain reached 
England she had entertained high hopes of John’s having a distin- 
guished military career. 
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The publication in 1878 of the letter just quoted and of other 
comments on the Torrijos expedition displeased Trench, who com- 
plained that in her Records of a Girlhood Fanny Kemble had “held 
up the Spanish enthusiasm of his youth to ridicule.” Fanny Kemble 
was distressed by Trench’s criticism and in her Further Records, 
published in 1891, after the death of Trench, protested that she had 
not been unsympathetic with her brother and his friends when they 
were championing the cause of the Constitutionalists. “But it was 
Dr. Trench himself,” she asserted, “who was ashamed of the young 
Englishmen’s Spanish Crusade; for while I thought all their con- 
temporaries as well acquainted with it as myself, I found, to my 
extreme astonishment that Dr. Trench had made such a complete 
secret of his part in the affair that, until the publication of my book 
his own family and children knew nothing of that episode in his life, 
and my full reference to it was an absolute revelation to them, and 
caused them considerable amusement.” 

That Trench should have been reticent on the subject of an enter- 
prise that ended so disastrously is understandable but that he should 
have deliberately kept all of his family in total ignorance of his role 
at Gibraltar is hard to believe and is not borne out by the facts in 
the case. Though he was secretive before his departure with Torrijos, 
his brother and no doubt other members of his family were aware 
of his activities while he was abroad, and several friends were in his 
confidence. Furthermore, had he wished to conceal the part which 
he played in the expedition, he would have destroyed and not pre- 
served carefully so many letters alluding to it. 

Before concluding her reminiscences of the Spanish crusade the 
communicative Fanny Kemble could not refrain from recording one 
more “circumstance at once pathetic and ridiculous.” The young 
English followers of Torrijos vowed “like doughty knights of old,” 
she said, “not to shave either beard or moustache till the attempt at 
the liberation of Spain had succeeded,” but eventually “the razor 
triumphed over the sword,” and beards and moustaches fell with 
their hopes, John “retaining hair and hopes longer than any of his 
companions.” This amusing bit of gossip was confided to her, Fanny 
Kemble declared, by Trench himself on his visit to her immediately 
after his return from Gibraltar, a statement which brings us back to 
the events of 1831. 
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At home once more Trench waited anxiously for news of his com- 
panions who remained abroad, refusing to admit that it was impos- 
sible to liberate Spain. The hopeless plight of the little band was 
described in the final communications from Boyd, who, though con- 
vinced by this time that the game was a losing one, continued to 
support Torrijos. 


I have heard from Boyd [Sterling wrote Trench from Knightsbridge, on 
March 31, 1831], and all is over in the South of Spain. He says that 
if any one had put himself at the head of the people at Cadiz the question 
was settled as to Andalusia, as the town was for twenty-four hours with- 
out a government, which simply means, I suppose, that there was an in- 
terval before the appointment of the new governor. From blundering as 
to signals, the troops at La Isla supposed the constitution proclaimed at 
Cadiz, and declared themselves. They were repulsed in an attack on the 
Cortadura, and then, to the number of eight hundred, sallied out and 
went to Vejar, where, instead of marching on Algesiras, they remained 
till Quesada surrounded them and forced them to lay down their arms. 
The two hundred who were in the Sierra under Manzanares, and who 
had gone out from Gibraltar, are also all destroyed. Manzanares killed 
the two spies who betrayed him, and then fell on his own sword. Torrijos 
is in Gibraltar, and Boyd with him, who thinks that he will probably 
determine upon going to France. Boyd himself had enlisted the party of 
Manzanares, and their wives and children now come to him constantly 
for bread. He has been dismissed from the Indian army, and I have the 
comfort of knowing that the whole is my doing. He does not mention 
Kemble. I am thankful that you, at least, are in England. 


Kemble, for whose safety Sterling was concerned, was probably 
on his way home by the time Trench received Sterling’s letter. Dur- 
ing his stay abroad, as one of Fanny Kemble’s letters intimated, it 
was rumored that Kemble had been captured and was awaiting 
execution. Tennyson, hearing the alarming news at Somersby had 
arisen at dawn and journeyed to Lincoln to find some officer who 
might communicate with the consul at Cadiz. The fears of Kem- 
ble’s friends were groundless, however, on this and other occasions, 
and in May, Kemble arrived in London. 

On May 28, a week after his return to 79 Great Russell Street, 
Kemble wrote to Trench expressing thankfulness at having followed 
his example and come back to England, and voicing his despair re- 
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garding the Torrijos expedition. “Poor Boyd remains in Gibraltar,” 
he said, 

and indeed, I hardly know what he could do were he to leave it. Yet 
he is, I think, quite as hopeless as myself for the event: at all events, I am 
sure it is not the infatuated confidence of Torrijos, which marvellous to 
relate, only increases with every fresh misfortune that imposes upon him. 
But he feels that for him the die is cast, and that he must sink or swim. 
At this moment our friends have not an armed man in Spain on their 
party, and many thousands armed against them. All the Spaniards in 
Gibraltar Bay have been arrested, and sent, at their own request, to 
Algiers, so that in the garisons no one remains by Torrijos but some four 
or five friends, whom, but for his sake, I could wish farther from him. 


Reunited with their Cambridge friends, Trench and Kemble must 
have related many interesting or painful details of a venture which 
even Sterling now admitted was futile. Trench had soon tired of his 
radical role and was content, on his return home, to exercise his lit- 
erary talents and to devote himself to theological studies in prepara- 
tion for a career in the church. His disillusionment, after observing 
the Spanish methods of conducting a revolution, was complete. In 
a letter to Donne, written from Brockley Park on June 6, he said 
that he “rejoiced exceedingly” in Kemble’s return and hoped that this 
“Jast apostle of liberty shook the dust of Spain from his feet,” as he 
departed from that “unworthy land forever.” Trench had lost all 
confidence in the representatives of Spanish radicalism. He had ar- 
rived at the point where he preferred, he admitted, “the Spanish 
Royalist, who with all his superstition, possesses two ideas—those of 
his King and his God—to a Southern liberal, the depth of whose 
shallowness there is no line short enough to fathom.” 

The pathetic situation of Torrijos and his little band was re- 
vealed in the last letter that Trench received from Boyd, written 
from Gibraltar on April 18: “I take up my pen in despair; nothing 
new has occurred since my last; we are now occupied in the old 
project of cutting out the gun-brig opposite, but as we have nothing 
but Genoese, and Gibraltar barbers, I am afraid we will make a bad 
fight.” 

The rest of the tragic story is soon told. Torrijos and his loyal 
companions, who had waited at Gibraltar for eighteen months with- 
out finding any of their countrymen willing to join them, decided 
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finally, on being ordered by the British Governor to leave the fortress, 
to act alone. General Mina, one of the most courageous and com- 
petent of the insurgent leaders, had renewed his revolutionary activ- 
ities in northern Spain, a movement in which Torrijos was unable to 
take part, and the British authorities, fearing diplomatic complications, 
had informed the refugees that they could no longer harbour them. 
Passports and protection to any country save Spain, it is said, were 
offered them. Unwilling to accept these terms, however, or to 
abandon their revolutionary intentions, Torrijos and his followers, 
after promising the British to withdraw without delay, determined 
upon the desperate course of sailing at once to Malaga, where they 
might raise the standard of revolt. With this insane objective in 
view, Torrijos and fifty-five companions, including Boyd, embarked 
on November 30 in two small vessels and set forth without attracting 
the attention of guards or sentries. They had not proceeded very 
far on their way, however, before they were discovered and pursued, 
as might have been expected, by Spanish guard ships, and at Fuen- 
girola, only a few miles from their destination, they were forced to 
land. Taking refuge in a farm house, they tried to defend them- 
selves, but surrounded and outnumbered, they were compelled to 
surrender after a brief struggle. They were given a speedy trial and 
all were condemned to death. 

The wife of General Torrijos, in Paris at the time, hastened to 
Madrid to beg for the life of her husband and his followers, and 
Lafayette, now old but still the vigorous champion of democracy, 
dispatched messengers to the capital of Spain, as did the French Gov- 
ernment, urging clemency. But before any of these petitions could 
be received, military execution had been ordered, and Torrijos and 
all of his loyal comrades faced a firing squad on the Esplanade of 
Malaga. The body of Boyd, who had pleaded his British citizen- 
ship at the end, but without avail, was delivered to the British consul 
for interment. 

The friends and former supporters of Torrijos were shocked by 
the tragedy, an account of which reached England late in the year. 
The Kemble household received the sad tidings in the midst of their 
preparations for Christmas. “I felt frozen,” wrote Fanny Kemble 
in her journal on December 23, “when I heard the terrible news. 
Poor Torrijos! And yet I suppose it is better so; he would only 
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have lived to bitter disappointment, and the despairing conviction 
that the spirit he appealed to did not animate one human being in 
his deplorable and degenerate land.” She was deeply moved by 
Boyd’s fate and grateful to God for sparing her family such anguish. 

The wretchedness of Sterling, who received the news early in 
the New Year at St. Vincent, where he had migrated for his health, 
can be imagined. “I hear the sound of that musketry,” he wrote to 
his brother; “it is as if the bullets were tearing my own brain.” 
That he blamed himself for the fate of Boyd is evident from a letter 
written to Trench on February 19, 1832, in which he referred to 
the melancholy event which “has terminated the career of my friend 
Torrijos and my victim Boyd.” The “last,” he added, “is not a 
subject for us to write to each other about.” 

To a person of Sterling’s sensitive nature the mental and spir- 
itual consequences of such a disaster were profound and lasting. To 
the fatal outcome, therefore, of an enterprise upon which he had 
staked so much may be attributed in part at least the failure of Ster- 
ling, whose leadership among the Apostles had been so generally 
recognized, to justify the high expectations of his friends. A con- 
tinual struggle against illness and the choice, unfortunate for him, 
of a career in the church, militated further against his achieving, 
even in the brief span of life allotted him, the success which he might 
have attained had he devoted himself entirely and under happier cir- 
cumstances to cultivating his literary talents. But Sterling the man 
was greater than any of his accomplishments. The influence of his 
personality and ideals upon others was incalculable. 

Though not shattered by the news from Malaga as was Sterling, 
who reproached himself for the loss of his companions, the Apostles 
felt the disaster keenly and were not inclined to dwell upon their 
part in the Spanish expedition. They were silent upon the subject 
even in later years, not because of a more conservative attitude in 
politics but because of the tragic termination of an enterprise to which 
they had given their youthful enthusiasm. Of those winter days of 
1829-1830 when young democrats, aflame with idealism, met in an 
apartment in Regent Street to plot political revolution in Spain, 
“there is now left,” as Carlyle wrote, “next to no remembrance. For 
Sterling never spoke a word of this affair in after-years nor was any 
of the actors much tempted to speak.” 























EDWARD GIBBON AND THE DECLINE 
OF ROME 


JOSEPH WARD SWAIN 


HE OFT-REPEATED story tells how, on the evening of 

October 15, 1764, young Edward Gibbon sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, when the idea of writing the decline of 
Rome first started to his mind. He set himself seriously to work 
in 1767 and within four years he had completed a rather full sketch. 
After much expanding, rewriting, and compressing, he gave his first 
volume to the world in February, 1776; but only in May, 1788, did 
he publish the sixth and final volume of his history. His labors 
thus spread over a quarter of a century and, as it happened, also over 
a major crisis in the history of the Western world. 

This inspiration came to Gibbon a few months after the Peace 
of Paris had ended the colonial wars of the eighteenth century; Eng- 
lishmen were full of imperialistic enthusiasm, and the British Empire 
stood without a rival in the world. The history was written in the 
days of North and Fox, Burke and the younger Pitt. A few months 
after the first volume appeared, a young man in faraway America 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. And a few weeks after the 
last volume came from the press, Necker entered upon his second 
ministry in France, summoned the Estates-General, and precipitated 
the French Revolution. 

The announcements of Gibbon’s publishers for the spring of 
1776 also listed a new book by Adam Smith entitled Am Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. Modern political 
economy was thus born. During the period of Gibbon’s activity, the 
researches of Priestley, Cavendish, and Lavoissier established modern 
chemistry. And these were the years when John Wesley and the 
early Methodists were evangelizing England. James Watt began 
thinking about steam engines a few months before Gibbon began 
thinking about the decline of Rome; he completed his first engine 
in 1769, just as Gibbon went seriously to work; and his last patents 
were taken out in 1782. Other inventors during these pregnant years 
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were contriving machines that would presently revolutionize the iron 
and textile industries. And the ensuing Industrial Revolution 
achieved its first spectacular triumph in 1786 when a former barber, 
grown rich by exploiting stolen inventions and fathering the factory 
system, was knighted Sir Richard Arkwright. 

Here, surely, men were accomplishing great things. They were 
establishing modern industry, modern science, modern economic 
theory, modern liberty, the modern world. They were making his- 
tory, and doing so magnificently. Meantime Gibbon sat in his study 
and wrote the history of a remote period. Perhaps he, too, did his 
work magnificently; but what real difference did it make? One calls 
to mind pictures, either romantic or pathetic, of the scholarly recluse, 
plodding and ineffectual, interested only in his books, dreaming about 
the Truth, oblivious to and unheeded by the world about him. 

Such men may perhaps exist, but they are never good historians, 
and Gibbon certainly was not one of them. He was a man well known 
in the political and intellectual circles of his day. He numbered 
among his personal friends—or enemies—the distinguished leaders 
of all its characteristic activities except mechanical invention and 
Methodism. He shared their views and set them forth in his great 
history, so that he who reads between the lines can see a fascinating 
picture of that brilliant world in which Gibbon shared. 

As a matter of fact, every good historian is closely attached to the 
world in which he lives, desirous of playing a part in its affairs; and 
this desire does much to determine the nature of his writing. It is 
usual and, indeed, virtually obligatory for him to speak much of 
his objectivity; but he never does, or can, attain this severe ideal. 
For historical composition includes three quite separate processes: 
the verification, the selection, and the arrangement of materials. The 
historian may perhaps be selflessly objective in verifying details; 
but he has only his personality and his philosophy to guide him in 
selecting and arranging them. The difference between histories lies, 
not in the different “mistakes” made by their authors, nor in the 
fact that some may be “true” and others “false,” but in the different 
philosophies which permeate them and the points of view from 
which they are written. The importance of a history lies largely in 
its author’s view of the world in general: it is this which the reader 
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may absorb, and which may perhaps influence his conduct after he 
has forgotten the details of the narrative. The works of a historian 
are socially important because they tend to impose a certain view of 
the world upon those who read them. 

Materials are fortunately available which show how Gibbon 
reached the point of view from which he wrote about the fall of 
Rome, and how this point of view affected his history. They show 
how this fat and strutting little fellow came to write his big book, 
why he put certain things in and left others out, and why he in- 
terpreted “the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the his- 
tory of mankind” as he did. An examination of Gibbon’s life there- 
fore shows what he was really doing, and enables the critic better to 
appraise his life’s work and to determine whether or not his writing 
made any real difference—whether or not he really made history in 
addition to writing it. 

Il 


Gibbon’s filial piety enabled him to trace his family (probably in- 
correctly) back to a certain John Gibbon, an architect in the employ 
of King Edward III. More important to the historian, however, 
was his grandfather, a successful London merchant and brother of 
the Dean of Carlisle. As this grandfather had been a director of 
the notorious South Sea Company, he was ordered to surrender most 
of his fortune; but as he managed to secrete some of it and subse- 
quently to acquire more wealth, he died a rich man. His son was a 
country gentleman who attended Cambridge, sat in parliament, and 
squandered much of the fortune. During his stay at Cambridge his 
tutor was William Law, the nonjuror and author of the once pop- 
ular book, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. For twenty 
years Law continued to reside with the Gibbons at Putney, near 
London, where he was visited by many admirers, among them John 
and Charles Wesley. 

The historian’s aunt, Miss Hester Gibbon, became Law’s most 
devoted disciple. When he left Putney in 1737, she accompanied 
him; she lived at his house until his death in 1761; and she passed 
the remaining twenty-eight years of her life as a recluse in North- 
amptonshire. The daughter of Gibbon’s other paternal aunt married 
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a certain Edward Eliot (a descendant of the Sir John Eliot whom 
Charles I beheaded) who was eventually elevated to the peerage; 
their son married a sister of the younger Pitt. And, finally, Gibbon 
had a cousin named Acton, who migrated to the Continent; this man’s 
son became an admiral, and was then prime minister of the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies until Napoleon drove him into exile. The ad- 
miral’s second son was a cardinal, and his grandson, through the 
first, became another of England’s distinguished historians, Lord 
Acton. 

The author of The Decline and Fall was born at Putney on May 
8, 1737. His schooling was most irregular, and he was allowed to 
read omnivorously and at will in the library that Law had collected. 
His tastes soon turned towards history and the Orient. When only 
fifteen years old he entered Oxford, but his academic career was 
quickly closed by his conversion to Roman Catholicism. The indig- 
nant father hustled the boy away to a Calvinist clergyman in Lau- 
sanne to whom his reconversion was entrusted. At first Gibbon was 
lonesome and unhappy in his new home, but he eventually came to 
regard Switzerland as a second fatherland. 

After an exile of five years, Gibbon returned to England in 1758 
and for a while he led a life of leisure. The Seven Years’ War being 
in progress, both he and his father entered the militia in 1760, and 
for over two years he was a captain drilling troops. Though he had 
enlisted reluctantly, he presently caught the spirit of his new environ- 
ment and for a moment he thought of making the army his profes- 
sion. Though he soon realized his incapacity for such a life, he never 
lost the military idealism which he then imbibed; and after the war 
he retained his commission and attended summer exercises until 1770, 
he being by that time a lieutenant colonel. 

As soon as peace was restored, in 1763, Gibbon embarked upon 
a second continental tour. After spending several weeks in Paris 
and wintering at Lausanne, he devoted somewhat more than a year 
to Italy. He then divided his time between London and the country 
until 1772, when he established himself in London as a gentleman 
of means and gave himself over to various social, political, and lit- 
erary pursuits. He quickly made a place for himself in London 
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society, and his ambitions began to soar. Within two years he had 
persuaded his cousin Eliot, who controlled seven rotten boroughs, 
to name him to represent one of them in parliament. 

Gibbon’s entrance into political life coincided with the beginning 
of the troubles in America. He was acquainted with Governor 
Hutchinson and with Israel Mauduit, agent for Massachusetts Bay 
in England, with whom he discussed the matter at length. After 
one four-hour conversation with Mauduit he wrote, “He squeaks out 
a great deal of sense and knowledge, though after all I mean to 
think, and perhaps to speak, for myself.” Gibbon decided that the 
Americans were in the wrong, first because he believed that parlia- 
ment had a right to tax them, and secondly because he believed that, 
in appealing to arms, they were undermining all government. He 
therefore voted for North’s measures during the early years of the 
conflict. This does not imply, however, that he approved all the 
government’s policies: in private he was outspoken in condemning 
some of them, in denouncing the “Patriots,” and in bewailing the 
fact that North would not follow the advice of parliament. After 
the Battle of Saratoga he began saying that it was better to be hum- 
bled than ruined, and that when the substance of power was lost, the 
name of independence might be granted to the Americans. “Lord 
North,” he wrote (February 28, 1778), “does not deserve pardon 
for the past, applause for the present, or confidence for the future.” 
He began voting with Fox against the ministry. 

Then came the crisis in Gibbon’s political career. The style of 
his London life was beyond his means, and he thought seriously of 
withdrawing to Switzerland. At this juncture Lord Wedderburne, 
the Attorney-General, delicately suggested that a place might be 
found for him, and in July, 1779, Gibbon was appointed to a sinecure 
on the Board of Trade. The salary of £750 eased his financial trou- 
bles, and Gibbon saw no reason to refuse the offer. He wrote to 
Wedderburne expressing his disapproval of North’s measures and 
regretting that the country did not enjoy the services of many able 
members of the opposition; but he accepted the office, and thereafter 
he voted with North. 
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Naturally Fox and his friends were furious;' Eliot, who was 
deeply engaged in the measures of the opposition, withdrew favor 
from his cousin in the election of 1780; and, as Gibbon puts it, “the 
electors of Liskeard are commonly of the same opinion as Mr. Eliot.” 
North found another seat for his new friend, but only after making 
him wait nearly a year. Soon thereafter the ministry fell, and the new 
government abolished Gibbon’s salary along with the Board of Trade. 
Within a few months the “infamous coalition” of North and Fox 
rose to power; but though Gibbon gave it his votes, Fox refused him 
a share of the spoils. 

Gibbon then gave up in despair. He had long since abandoned his 
dreams of cutting a figure in parliament; he had taken his second 
seat only to assure his salary from the Board of Trade; and when 
his hopes of further subsidy vanished, he withdrew to Lausanne in 
September, 1783. He returned to England for a visit in 1793, and 
in January of the following year he died at London, aged fifty-six 
years. 

III 

As a boy, Gibbon had been a Jacobite and had prayed for the 
Pretender—partly because the tradition of William Law continued 
in the family. But at Lausanne he carefully studied the political 
writings of Locke and Montesquieu; and during his militia days he 


* The following verses were found written in Fox’s hand in his copy of Gibbon’s 
first volume: 


King George, in a fright 
Lest Gibbon should write 
The story of England’s disgrace, 
Thought no way so sure, 

His pen to secure, 
As to give the historian a place. 


But the caution is vain,— 
*Tis the curse of his reign 
That his projects should never succeed; 
Though he wrote not a line, 
Yet a course of decline 
In the author’s example we read. 


His book well describes 
How corruption and bribes 
O’erthrew the great empire of Rome; 
And his ratings declare 
A degeneracy there 
Which his conduct exhibits at home. 
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came to admire the persons then governing England. He presently 
declared himself a Whig, and associated freely with the Whig mem- 
bers of parliament: he had known the Duke of Richmond in school 
and he carefully preserved the friendship there begun; he was well 
acquainted with and admired Burke, and at times he almost added 
affection to his admiration for Fox. Even among his literary friends 
he preferred Horace Walpole to such Tories as Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell. Yet he always disclaimed allegiance to party, and in his 
early parliamentary days he attracted attention by the independence 
of his votes. 

After his appointment to the Board of Trade, Gibbon took a 
kindlier view of North: he was impressed by that minister’s gracious 
personality (as he confessed in the fulsome dedication of his fourth 
volume to North) and he approached him more closely in political 
outlook; he came to feel that the spirit of faction was the cause of 
England’s woes, and he believed that in this crisis all Englishmen 
should work together by destroying the “factions” and that, by ex- 
orcising the “demon of Party,” the situation might yet be redeemed. 
And when he supported the North-Fox coalition, he, like many of his 
contemporaries, regarded it, not as an “infamous coalition,” but as 
the “ministry of all the talents” which he had urged upon Wedder- 
burne years before. 

When disturbances first broke out in France in 1789, Gibbon 
hoped for mild reforms on the British model. These failed to ap- 
pear, and he became bitter about “that cursed Revolution”; he was 
thrown into ecstacies of delight by Burke’s intemperate Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, and he spoke of the French as “anar- 
chists” and “cannibals.” He kept himself constantly ready for flight, 
with two strong horses and a hundred louis in gold; and at the end 
he heartily favored Pitt’s war against France. 

In fine, Gibbon was a typical Whig of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury, a member of the enlightened upper class, favoring government 
by king and parliament, believing that all government must rest 
upon “the consenting voice of a free people,” but perfectly convinced 
that the House of Commons, as then constituted, “forms i practice 
a body of Gentlemen who must always sympathize with the interests 
and opinions of the people.” But for Gibbon the “people” were the 
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enlightened upper classes to which he belonged himself. He did not 
believe in democracy, and he feared and distrusted the masses. 

Gibbon’s religious views were equally characteristic of the eight- 
eenth century. Though William Law and Miss Hester Gibbon had 
left Putney in the year that the historian was born, a strong tradition 
remained behind them. In his Memoirs, Gibbon speaks well of the 
Serious Call and praises its author for his “sacrifice of interest to con- 
science”—praise which he certainly meant highly, for he applies the 
same words to himself a few pages below when discussing his con- 
version to Catholicism. Even as a child Gibbon was fond of reli- 
gious disputation, puzzling his aunt by his questions and objections 
on the mysteries of the faith. His Catholicism apparently was noth- 
ing but the intellectual adventure of a lonesome boy; his reconversion 
was rendered difficult only by his pride; but the experience left its 
mark upon him. His expulsion from Oxford and the unpleasantness 
of his first months at Lausanne were not forgotten; he never forgave 
the university and until the end of his life he spoke with venom of 
the “bigots of Oxford.” He became convinced that religion and 
bigotry were inseparable, and spoke of the “no popery” riots of 
1780 as “the old story of Religion.” 

It cannot be said that a man who wrote so copiously and so bril- 
liantly as he upon religion had no interest in it; but he did not 
adopt an aggressive tone in private conversation, and his correspond- 
ence makes scarcely a reference to the matter. He simply shared the 
polite skepticism of the day, and was one of that class whom Bishop 
Butler had accused, several years before, of believing that since 
Christianity was “discovered to be fictitious” they might “set it up as 
a principal subject of mirth and ridicule.” Gibbon really believed 
that “the forms of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, are subscribed 
with a sigh or a smile by the modern clergy”; and he sincerely pro- 
fessed surprise at the churchly attacks upon certain of his chapters. 

Gibbon strongly favored many of the humanitarian reforms of 
his day, notably the abolition of the slave trade. Like many another 
philosopher of the eighteenth century, he “abjured the injurious 
epithet of ‘Patriot,’ ” and he prided himself on being a citizen of the 
world. And he showed himself a true son of his times by his cordial 
acceptance of the most characteristic doctrine of the eighteenth century, 
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the doctrine of Progress. “We may therefore acquiesce,” he wrote 
at the end of his third volume, “in the pleasing conclusion that every 
age of the world has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, 
the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the human 
race.” 

IV 

Persons who turn to Gibbon to find reasons for the decline of 
Rome are often disappointed. They expect a highly reasoned dis- 
quisition, couched in polysyllabic substantives of Latin, or preferably 
of Greek, derivation and comprehensible only to very learned men. 
Gibbon was not interested in such persons. He occasionally at- 
tempted a summary of causes, but nearly always he lifted such 
passages from Montesquieu; they do not harmonize with the rest 
of his narrative, and they are really excrescences upon it. The most 
elaborate of these discussions makes up the concluding pages of the 
third volume; but we know that this passage was written before 
1772, and perhaps as early as 1767, and that it is consequently one 
of the earliest parts of the book. But Gibbon cannot be charged with 
deciding upon his causes and then writing the book to illustrate them, 
for it does not illustrate them: some of these alleged causes are 
barely mentioned elsewhere, and others are completely ignored. Gib- 
bon’s views developed greatly as he wrote. Unfortunately he was 
not kind to indolent epitomizers, and at no place does he summarize 
his life’s studies in a sentence or a paragraph. Those who wish to 
learn his views as to why Rome fell, must read the book; and those 
who wish to understand these views must synchronize its chapters 
with the contemporaneous stages of his intellectual development. 

It might seem that the first task of a student of the decline of 
Rome would be to define his terms, and to set a precise meaning for 
the word decline; but historians have rarely devoted much thought 
to this fundamental problem. The fact of Rome’s decline has 
seemed to them so patent that they rarely pause to ask whether, or 
in what sense, Rome declined, but only when and why it did so. 
The usual practice is for each historian simply to select a period 
which he happens to like, and to label departures from this golden 
age as the “decline.” The whole study is therefore quite subjective; 
and as no two historians ever attach the same meaning to the word 
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decline, they show no unanimity regarding the date and nature of 
the process.” 

Gibbon easily settled upon the age of the Antonines, in the second 
century after Christ, as Rome’s golden age. His first three chapters 
are devoted to praising this age and, incidentally, to showing how 
closely it resembled what Gibbon wished his own to be. As a cos- 
mopolitan, Gibbon rejoiced that the empire of Rome then compre- 
hended the fairest part of the earth and the most civilized portion of 
mankind. Within this vast empire peace prevailed, the provinces 
were united under the reign of law, the government was honest and 
enlightened, the army disciplined and efficient. The servitude of 
superstition was broken and toleration was universally practiced. 
There was a spirit of freedom and humanitarianism, and the age was 
civilized in a Whig sense of the term. Outside the empire, men were 
simple savages, possessing neither industry nor art, and sunk in bar- 
barism; their fierce passions made them fit only for fighting, and 
they were rendered impotent by lack of arms and by domestic discord. 

The decline of Rome began with Commodus at the end of the 
century. Gibbon pictures this decline as due to the personal vices of 
the emperors and soldiers: the licentious emperors were unable to 
defeat the barbarians; and as usurping tyrants they disregarded or 
oppressed the Senate. To Gibbon, a Whig and a member of parlia- 
ment (or Senator, as he boasted), this loss of senatorial power be- 
came the principal cause of the decline. His narrative here usually 

* Thus some writers make the decline of Rome begin in the third century before 
Christ, others in the fifth century after Christ; and the reasons invoked to explain this 
catastrophe range from the silly to the unfathomable, from the childish to the elab- 
orately pedantic. The account of the decline found in Bossuet’s Discours sur Phis- 
toire universelle is both surprising and significant. This author seems to make the 
decline begin with Romulus himself, who collected the brigands of the countryside 
as the first citizens of his city, who dedicated the city to Mars, and who allowed class 
differences to develop; though he found much to admire in the ancient Romans, 
whom he regarded as the best of the pre-Christian peoples, Bossuet’s story of their 
first seven centuries is fundamentally a tale of horror, until things struck bottom in 
the days of Julius Caesar; improvement began with Augustus, but was checked by 
frequent relapses until the time of Constantine; thereafter progress was much more 
rapid until at last the Christian empire was established by Charlemagne in 800. This 
view of things is not to be dismissed lightly. The good bishop was a most learned 
man; and those who share his views as to what things in life are most desirable will 
not find it easy to escape his conclusion that the centuries from 300 to 800, usually 


regarded as the period of the great decline, were in reality a time of tremendous 
progress. 
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reflects his principal source, the Augustan History written by a group 
of moralists early in the fourth century; but as he had studied this 
work carefully long before he began writing his history, we may 
conclude that this view of the century encouraged him to write about 
it. The manuscript of the first volume was completed in June, 1775, 
and therefore represents Gibbon’s views on the eve of the American 
War, when everything in England seemed prosperous, and when 
Gibbon himself was playing a happy and successful role in society; 
and he was already prepared to criticize the Americans for defying 
parliament and North for ignoring it. 

More than two years elapsed before he resumed writing, and a 
very different tone pervades his second and third volumes. Begun 
in December, 1777, completed in 1780, and published together in 
March, 1781, they trace the long decline of Rome from Constantine 
to the year 476, and they set forth Gibbon’s views during the critical 
period of the American Revolution. It now appears that the decline 
was due to the despotism inherent in Constantine’s system and to the 
spirit of faction. Much of this faction was attributable to the Chris- 
tians, but even such churchmen as Athanasius and Ambrose became 
heroes when they defied the despots. Above all the heroes of the 
book, however, towers the Emperior Julian, who attempted to unite 
factions, to return to the old free system, and to establish a rational 
religion. When writing all this, Gibbon kept one eye on contem- 
porary events: what he heard in parliament during the afternoon, 
and from Fox at Brooke’s coffeehouse in the evening, he remembered 
as he wrote about Rome the next morning. 

When these two volumes appeared, Gibbon wrote that “the clergy 
commend my decency and moderation; but the Patriots wish to damn 
the work and the author.” More than a year before publication, 
however, Gibbon had accepted his post under North and thus alien- 
ated the friends of Fox. They now ransacked the volumes for ev- 
idence of his perfidy and found many a passage which, they suggested, 
had been written while the author was an independent member, and 
which he had neglected to expunge after he became a placeman. 
Such passages deplored the disregard of the Senate, the progress of 
tyranny, and the decline of the military spirit. The critics failed to 
notice the author’s identification of himself with his beloved Julian— 
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the account of whom Gibbon had certainly written before he accepted 
his place—but they pounced upon the following paragraph which 
comes many chapters later. One may well imagine the ensuing 
furore when he recalls that these volumes were published at the 
darkest period of the American war: 


The Roman government appeared every day less formidable to its 
enemies, more odious and oppressive to its subjects. ... [It] compelled 
the subjects of Valentinian to prefer the more simple tyranny of the Bar- 
barians, to fly to the woods and mountains, or to embrace the vile and 
abject condition of mercenary servants. They abjured and abhorred the 
name of Roman citizens, which had formerly excited the ambition of man- 
kind. The Armorican* provinces of Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, 
were thrown into a state of disorderly independence by the confederations 
of the Bagaudae; and the Imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive 
laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom they had made. [If all the 
Barbarian conquerors had been annihilated in the same hour, their total 
destruction would not have restored the empire of the West; and, if Rome 
still survived, she survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of honour. 


To give the volumes a happy ending, Gibbon appended the little 
essay, written long before, in which he set forth an entirely different 
series of reasons for the decline of Rome and showed—in terms taken 
from a letter written him by David Hume in 1767—why civilization 
could never decline and fall again; but these two volumes well depict 
the pessimism regarding public affairs into which Gibbon was declin- 
ing as he wrote. 

The fourth volume was begun in March, 1782, just as the North 
ministry fell; and though not published until 1788, it was virtually 
finished when Gibbon went to Switzerland in September, 1783. It 
was written at a dreary time, for during these months Gibbon lost 
his sinecure and England lost America. This volume is Gibbon’s 
answer to defeat. It is devoted largely to Justinian, the strong states- 
man who surmounted the troubles of his time and reconquered much 
of what his predecessors had lost. Gibbon drew a brilliant and sym- 
pathetic picture of that great man, but he could see no Justinian for 


*This word Armorican is unjustifiably dragged in, apparently because it re- 
sembles American, and it gives us an excellent indication of what Gibbon was really 
thinking about; his source does not say what part of Gaul was affected (pars magna 
Hispanorum et non minima Gallorum), and Armorica (Brittany) is at the opposite 
end from Spain. This passage concludes Chapter XXXV. 
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England and comforted himself with reflections of a deeper sort. 
In the long run Justinian’s victories were of little avail, and his glory 
rests on a greater achievement: England, too, should rest her case on 
something more permanent than military victory. 

Gibbon then wrote the most widely praised chapter of his book— 
that dealing with the “fair and everlasting monument” of the Justin- 
ian code. This legal system was Rome’s great contribution to the 
world; and because of it men “piously commemorate [Justinian’s] 
virtues; dissemble or deny his failings; and fiercely chastise the guilt 
or folly of the rebels who presume to sully the majesty of the purple.” 
The British system of liberty and tolerance, to which Gibbon was so 
devoted, might be formulated in a new Justinian code. And who 
were those rebels who presumed “to sully the majesty of the purple”? 
Perhaps some of them lived in the sixth century, but obviously one 
of them was named George Washington. Such, at any rate, were 
the views of the discouraged British historian in 1783. 

Gibbon wrote his fifth and sixth volumes at Lausanne between 
1784 and 1787. Three months after he left England, the “infamous 
coalition” fell and the younger Pitt, being then twenty-four years of 
age, entered upon his celebrated ministry. The old factions were 
overcome, and the new minister led England in that remarkable na- 
tional revival which made possible her twenty years of war against 
France and Napoleon. It might seem that this new government ful- 
filled Gibbon’s ancient wish for a national ministry, and that a Jus- 
tinian had arisen in England. But Gibbon could not enjoy Pitt’s 
triumphant progress. The statesmen in power were no longer those 
friends of his who, in various permutations and combinations, had 
ruled England for so many years. A new group had rallied around 
the youthful Pitt, and among them was one whom Gibbon knew only 
too well—his cousin Eliot, now Lord Eliot and father-in-law of the 
prime minister’s sister. Gibbon grumbled that England was being 
governed by boys and turned his attention to other matters. His 
last two volumes therefore differ from their predecessors in many 
ways, and especially in a relative lack of interest in the day-by-day 
affairs of the world. 

Nevertheless, these concluding volumes contain some of Gibbon’s 
most brilliant writing. The exigencies of his narrative have taken 
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him to the East, where the story centers in Constantinople; we follow 
the fortunes of a varied host of peoples, Greeks and Arabs, Franks 
and Normans, Slavs and Hungarians; Mohammed and Saladin, 
Ghengis Khan and Tamerlaine, Paleologue and Mohammed II; we 
feel the romance of the Orient, and at the same time we know that 
the Byzantines are defending civilization against uncultured peoples 
and eventually civilizing them; and at the very end we catch a 
glimpse of a rebirth of Western culture in the Renaissance, carried 
from Constantinople to Italy. In drawing these vivid pictures, Gib- 
bon was at his best: he was dealing with the Orient, which had fas- 
cinated him from childhood; his literary style had achieved its 
perfection; his mind was at ease, his temper reminiscent, his imag- 
ination colorful and brilliant. Everything conspired to form a fitting 
crown for the historian’s life work. 


Vv 


Gibbon would have despised the modern Mandarinism which 
holds that histories are written only for historians, and which affects 
contempt for the opinion of the rest of mankind. He wrote for the 
intelligent reading public: his brilliant literary powers and his wit 
assured that he would be read; his amazing accuracy put him beyond 
the reach of pettifogging mistake-finders; his book quickly became a 
classic, and such it has remained. Translations became available in 
virtually every literary language of Europe; during the past fifty 
years enterprising publishers have given us at least five inexpensive 
editions of the book as well as one intended for scholars; and these 
same years have seen a popular edition in German and an expensive 
one in Italian. Probably more people have read at least a few pages 
of Gibbon than have plunged to an equal depth in any other history 
written in modern times. 

The importance of Gibbon’s history must therefore be measured 
by its influence upon the intelligent public—just as it is such influence 
which gives any history the only importance it can ever enjoy. Gib- 
bon happened to favor many things which were highly regarded 
throughout the nineteenth century—liberty, toleration, humanitarian- 
ism, parliamentary government, and the like. In stately periods he 
spoke of these cardinal principles, and he arranged the history of 
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Rome to show that it was because of their violation that the mightiest 
empire of history had fallen. Readers who believed in these 
principles were impressed by this demonstration and their faith 
quickened. 

But Gibbon’s influence did not stop with his advocacy of a certain 
political system. To many of his readers, Gibbon was primarily a 
preacher, and his six enormous quartos an eloquent and impressive 
sermon. The very word decline oozes morality, and how could one 
write anything but a sermon on so edifying a theme? When Gibbon 
attributed the fall of Rome to “the loss of freedom, of virtue, and 
of honour” (the phrase occurs repeatedly) he touched the hearts of 
a wide audience. By these terms Gibbon and his contemporaries 
understood those habits and types of conduct which underlay British 
society on the eve of the American Revolution—that society into which 
Gibbon fitted so well and to which he was so attached; but these 
most elastic terms would fit almost any other society just as well, 
and Gibbon’s awe-inspiring picture of the decline of Rome could thus 
fortify nearly anyone in his social views. Countless readers, like 
Milman and Guizot, who deeply deplored his attitude towards reli- 
gion, recognized Gibbon’s moral value. And in 1826 the ridiculous 
Bowdler issued an edition “with careful omission of all passages of 
an irreligious or immoral tendency,” and still managed to salvage 
five volumes. It was this moral aspect of Gibbon which Dickens 
ridiculed in Our Mutual Friend; but there were many people in 
nineteenth-century England whose intellectual endowments were 
ampler than those of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin but who felt their morale 
fortified by the contemplation of Gibbon’s tremendous spectacle. 
Gibbon and his philosophy of history became a moral force supporting 
Victorian England. 

The fortunes of the notorious chapters on Christianity are espe- 
cially illuminating. After the first uproar had subsided, Gibbon ad- 
mittted that they were bound to “create many enemies and conciliate 
few friends.” In this he was certainly correct. Ecclesiastical writers 
rushed to the defense of their Church (Gibbon boasts that two found 
their reward in bishoprics), but those who admired the book ignored 
these chapters. At last old Horace Walpole, who shared Gibbon’s 
views on religion, expressed the pious wish that the author “had never 
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heard of Monophysites, Nestorians, or any such fools.” A few free 
spirits early in the next century derived pleasure from the contem- 
plation of Gibbon “sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer”; but 
most of his admirers continued to deplore his infidelity. 

Towards the middle of the century this attitude changed: a spirit 
of doubt spread among the thinking classes, and many a youthful 
atheist found his worst doubts confirmed by Gibbon’s fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters, which now became a widely read portion of the 
book. And sometimes, perhaps, the reputation of these chapters 
fortified the doubts of some who had no time to read them. But it 
would be hard to show that they really sapped the faith of any who 
believed: they merely strengthened infidels in their lack of faith. 

Gibbon was not the first to see a similarity between Britain and 
Rome; but this parallel underlay all his thinking about the Roman 
Empire, and his brilliant writing injected it into the minds of others. 
It was through him, directly or indirectly, that such British statesmen 
as Bryce and Cromer or Cecil Rhodes (who was “an admirer of 
Gibbon to the point of idolatry”*) came to ideas which they pondered 
deeply, expressed in important books, and attempted to realize in 
practice. Their developments of Gibbon’s suggestions then became 
important factors in the history of the British Empire—just as Grote’s 
account of Greek colonization was a factor helping to determine Glad- 
stone’s colonial policy and the present form of the British Empire.°® 

In general, however, Gibbon’s influence upon British imperialism 
was more subtle. It happened that he was writing about the decline 
of the Western empire just as Britain was losing America, and that 
his narrative then carried him to the East, where something of the 
Roman Empire remained. There is no evidence that he imagined 
India might compensate for the lost American colonies, or even that 
his history suggested the idea to others. But his glowing account of 
the Byzantine Emperors certainly draws the reader’s attention to the 


*“He loved him for the majesty of his conception, for his language, and still 
more for the connection he traced between Gibbon’s account of the grandeur of 
imperial Rome and his own idea of Great Britain’s imperial mission.” He collected 
a Gibbon library which cost him £8000 (J. W. Thompson, “The Library of Gibbon 
the Historian,” Library Quarterly, VII, 352, July, 1937, quoting Basil Williams, 
Cecil Rhodes, London, 1921, p. 223). 

* Paul Knaplund, Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy (New York, 1927), 
pp. 12-13. 
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East, where, just beyond the horizon, lies India. The heroes of 
these volumes are apt to resemble Englishmen in India, or else those 
Oriental grandees against whom the Englishmen fought. In these 
vivid pictures Gibbon does indirectly, and by allegory as it were, 
something of what Kipling did a hundred years later, in a more direct 
way, for the very different British Empire of his day. Walter Bage- 
hot, writing in the middle of the nineteenth century, expressed the 
opinion that it was upon these chapters that the popularity of Gibbon 
rested. In them it is possible to catch a vague foreboding of the 
White Man’s Burden and of Dominion over Palm and Pine. 

Now at last the question again rises as to whether or not Gibbon 
made history as well as wrote it. What a historian can do, he did. 
No one can pretend that the young scholar who sat musing in the 
Church of the Ara Coeli, as the barefoot friars sang vespers, was 
determining the future course of events as directly as was Wolfe in 
defeating Montcalm upon the Plains of Abraham, or Watt in per- 
fecting his steam engine; but the forces set in motion on that mem- 
orable evening, though imponderable, were not negligible. By arous- 
ing enthusiasm for a certain view of the world, by playing: the fifes 
and drums as it were, Gibbon became a force of historical importance. 

There were once historians who believed that they were social 
scientists, and who looked forward to the happy day when society 
would be scientifically directed through the aid of the “laws” they 
would discover. It may be profoundly disconcerting to historians 
and social scientists of this school, who fondly dreamt that they were 
about to become chiefs of the general staff, suddenly to awaken and 
find that they are still drummer boys; but it is chiefly as such that 
their services have been useful in the past, and the situation does not 
seem likely to change. The methods of historical criticism have of 
course changed greatly since Gibbon’s day; but the nature of history, 
and its social function, have not changed, nor are they likely to 
change. The words of Goethe are still true, that history’s chief 
value lies in the enthusiasm which it stimulates; but every student of 
society should know that enthusiasm is the greatest force in the world. 











IT IS BUT BREAD 
ELAINE WARD COGSWELL 


“. .. it is but Bread, but one using it, it maketh Bones and 
Blood, Flesh, Haire and Nailes thereof.” —Montaigne. 


N DEBATING the issue of human rights versus property rights 

hardly anyone seems to notice that the two terms are used in a dif- 
ferent sense. A human right inheres in a human being, but does any- 
body mean, you think, that a property right inheres in the property? 
The idea is not so absurd as it seems. For property also holds of the 
soul, as Emerson thought, and covers great spiritual facts. The ob- 
jects which serve and adorn us, which give us esthetic pleasure and 
utilitarian comfort have a meaning and a life of their own which we 
can scarcely afford to deny them. 

The spirit does not subsist wholly on love and lyrics and high 
aspiration. It also partakes of humbler fare. It needs the daily bread 
of objects, objects which have become endeared and made significant 
through association. By a special process it knows how to ingest pos- 
sessions and to receive from them strength and stability. Walter Lipp- 
mann once used the term “sophisticated violence” in discussing the 
modern’s homesickness for that attachment which former generations 
felt for the sources of their lives. “It is not natural,” he remarks, 
“to form reverent attachments to an apartment on a two-year lease, 
and an imitation mahogany desk on the 32nd floor of an office build- 
ing.” It is not only unnatural. It is virtually impossible, because the 
very fact of impermanence does violence to the function of the mind 
by which strength of attachment is achieved. 

The secret of this process lies in our power to symbolize. Physical 
objects, through associstion, become symbols of spiritual values where 
similar states of feeling exist for the two. For our minds are picture- 
books, not catalogues or world-almanacs as we believe. And the artist 
that is in us paints those pictures as it will, choosing its subjects freely 
in sublime, perhaps divine, indifference. Hence the importance of 
trifles. Which is the telling gesture, act or word? And what is the 
moving power behind it? Logic has one answer, emotion ariother. 
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It is easy enough to see how this tendency of the mind to sym- 
bolize has functioned in the use of sacred relics, Even the unbeliever 
would hardly describe a crucifix as “two pieces of wood.” He joins 
in the universal assent to the significance with which man’s reverence 
has endowed the simple object. Yet he might not observe that the 
same psychic process which operates to make from a bit of wood the 
Crucifix is all the time operating within him to make—let us say— 
out of his grandfather’s watch a talisman of greatness. Ask him what 
that watch means to him and he will say casually that it merely has 
some sentimental value. He would think it beneath his dignity as 
a rational man to admit that the watch has entered into the fiber of 
his soul; that it has for him a symbolical meaning of tremendous 
importance; that in fact he has moulded his entire life along lines 
indicated by the values inherent in the watch. Let him lose it and 
we get at the truth dryly stated in the want ad columns: Lost, a 
watch . . . small intrinsic value, large reward. 

Why should we be ashamed of what is after all one of the most 
endearing traits of the human mind? We seem to regard it as some- 
thing necessarily primitive, a quality proper only to legend or poetry 
or to the savage or childish mind. So saying we try to banish it from 
practical, day-by-day living. But it will not be banished. Silently, 
incessantly it works within us whether we will or not. It is moreover. 
a universal attribute, found at all times and amongst all peoples in 
one form or another. In its most exaggerated form it was found in 
the life and thought of the Celtic races, who, as their myths and 
poetry relate, endowed their possessions with life and magical prop- 
erties. What beautiful and wholesome lies those myths recount! 
“Ties, moreover,” a Celt himself once said, “which are wholly true— 
at least in part.” 

Every Celt had his spiritual pattern set and confirmed in the 
ownership of a miraculous object, and that object was the symbol and 
talisman of his destiny. The history of these objects is at the same 
time independent of, and yet inseparable from, the owner’s. There 
was the famous chessboard of Gwendolyn on which the pieces played 
against each other without human agency; there was the pot of 
Tyrnogg which would cook meat only for heroes, and there was the 
drinkinghorn of Bran Galed of which one could demand any liquor 
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desired. Most famous of all no doubt was the sword of Arthur, an 
entity duly named, capable of independent action and almost as re- 
nowned as the warrior himself. 

Even the Greeks, with their more restricted imagination, have 
the story of those ships of Alcinous which needed no other pilot than 
the King’s will. While as for the epic of Roncevalles, we could al- 
most as soon dispense with Roland as with Olivant or Durendel. A 
horn and a sword; a bit of ivory and a few inches of steel. Say so, 
and the most prosaic mind demurs. No exaggeration there, surely, 
in an apostrophe to a sword whereby the human spirit, sucked in the 
quicksands of treachery and fear, struggles to death for courage and 
loyalty, the highest virtues it knew. What does the object do? It 
expresses the inexpressible; it states it once for all. 

Now, of course, this is all very well, we think, but as sophisticated 
adults we can have no serious traffic with such notions. If regarded 
in any other light than as poetic imaginings, if we begin to take them 
seriously we feel a vague discomfort. These ideas savor of supersti- 
tion. Unpleasant connotations cling about them . . . fetishism . . . 
the fetor of magic. As to that, how did man’s mind come to be di- 
vided into air-tight compartments? And who labeled those little 
rooms Religion and Superstition and Magic and—lately—Psychol- 
ogy? It seems that one might lead through to all the others. How 
does it happen that in this house of many mansions we have scuttled 
into that one called Science and only there can feel at home? Maybe 
the shivers of the Inquisition are still chasing themselves up and 
down our spines, making us afraid, not of the old fears, but of a new 
one—the fear of being taken in. When idolatry was a word to fire 
the stake, then worship came into exaggerated esteem. And when 
worship made its exit to the sound of jeers, that sophisticated violence 
spoken of before made its entree. What, I should like to know, has 
become of plain, old-fashioned reverence? I plead its cause. For 
worship we need special days and places, but reverence, being mild 
and unpretentious, needs no candles and canonicals, while its ritual 
is the simplest possible. Any day is its day and all things of earth 
belong to it—people, of course, and creatures, but also things. Rev- 
erence means respect with a dash of awe and affection. It is a feeling 
for the reason-to-be of everything in life, and is closely akin, I think, 
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to thankfulness which the Greeks considered the mother of all the 
virtues. And thankfulness—is it not a recognition of our dependence 
on universal bounty? 

Property holds of the soul. David kept teraphim in his house. 
The Romans had their lares and penates. And what of icons? The 
church fathers made it very clear that images were to be regarded 
solely as aids to devotion. Whether cherished objects are looked upon 
as gods or as talismans or as “aids to devotion” or as keepsakes of a 
friend or as heirlooms, it doesn’t matter to the human spirit. The 
mind functions the same in any case, and if we defeat that function 
we may become spiritual starvelings, poor and rich alike. The poor, 
buying mass-quantities of ill-made goods, using them badly and cast- 
ing them aside; the well-to-do acquiring beautiful possessions only 
to see Fashion, like a waiter at a banquet, snatch them away before 
there has been time for enjoyment—both may be mentally impov- 
erished. Of a resourceless man it was said that he knew not what 
else to do so he read a book. When we know not what else to do we 
redecorate our interiors—our houses, not our minds. 

Property has rights, rights which inhere in it, and which we our- 
selves long ago accorded it; the right to be well-made and well-used; 
the right to enter into our lives and claim a meaning of their own; 
the right to redeem us from “the blunt hand and the dead heart in 
which we have become vulgar,” the right, in a word, to make us rev- 
erent and not ruthless human beings. 





AN EARLY AMERICAN PATRIOT 
EDWARD MOSK AND MOREY STANLEY MOSK 


INETEEN HUNDRED thirty-seven marked the two hun- 

dredth anniversary of the birth of the “Forgotten Man” of 
American independence, the great patriot whose achievements par- 
alleled those of the immortal Patrick Henry, the romantic John Han- 
cock, and the lovable Benjamin Franklin. He was Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, a figure of gargantuan proportions in the period of 
eighteenth-century revolutionary chaos, yet mysteriously relegated 
to picayunish status in historical significance. 

Charles Carroll earned three unique distinctions when he sub- 
scribed his name to the Declaration of Independence that hot second 
day of August, 1776. He was the only Roman Catholic signer. He 
was the wealthiest man in America at that time and therefore the 
wealthiest signer. And he was the only signer to place his address 
on the document. 

Previously, on July 2, delegates from the thirteen American 
colonies voted that the course of human events had compelled them 
to declare themselves free and independent. The document had been 
laboriously engrossed on parchment and was yet to be signed. One 
by one, the grim-faced delegates stepped forward, paused as they 
doubtless reflected upon the import of rebelling against the crown, 
then firmly grasped the quill pen, and placed their names on the 
paper: John Hancock with his celebrated flourish, then Button 
Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, until Thomas Stone affixed his signature and 
stepped back. 

A slight, sharp-featured, immaculately dressed man of thirty-nine 
years took his turn next, and wrote, “Charles Carroll.” John Han- 
cock, the presiding officer, perhaps facetiously, perhaps derisively, 
remarked, “Carroll, this shouldn’t disturb you, as there are so many 
Carrolls you’ll not be suspected.” Carroll looked up at the smiling 
Hancock for a moment, seized the pen again, and added to the name 
Charles Carroll, “of Carrollton.” Turning to Hancock, he retorted, 
“Tet there be no doubt, there is only one Carrollton!” Thus a 
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popularly accepted legend explains the significance of the lone ad- 
dress among all the names on the Declaration of Independence. 

All the delegates who signed this document were risking their 
all, and well knew that if their bold attempt to overthrow the tyranny 
of George III’s government should fail, they would pay the usual 
price of rebellion: death without quarter. When Hancock thundered 
dramatically, “We must be unanimous, there must be no pulling dif- 
ferent ways,” wise old Ben Franklin mused aloud, “We must indeed 
all hang together, or most assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 

Many of the delegates, however, were adventurers, politicians, 
farmers, unsuccessful businessmen, middle-class merchants; some were 
even agitating theorists. Most of them were disgruntled with their 
plight under the colonial system, and figured to gain materially from 
independence and the creation of a new nation. But Carroll was 
known as the richest man in America. John Adams, in a letter to 
a friend, termed him “a gentleman of independent fortune, perhaps 
the largest in America—a hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling.” He stood not to gain by a change in government, 
but to lose; his interests were properly with the Tories. But he 
was, said Adams, “of great abilities and learning, complete master of 
the French language, and a professor of the Roman Catholic religion; 
and yet a warm, a firm, a zealous supporter of the rights of America, 
in whose cause he has hazarded his all.” 

Born September 19, 1737, Charles Carroll sprang from a long 
and honorable Celtic lineage, traced back to Fiam O’Carroll, King 
of Ely, who died in the year 1205. His grandfather was a close friend 
of Lord Baltimore, founder of the Maryland colony, and became an 
extremely wealthy and extensive landowner, active in the political 
life on the new continent. 

Young Charles was given every cultural advantage which the 
wealth of his day could purchase. Twenty of his first twenty-eight 
years were spent as a student in English and French schools. Dur- 
ing this period, particularly in England, he made many fast friend- 
ships among members of Parliament, ties that influenced him later to 
attempt by correspondence to obtain influential pro-American spokes- 
men in Parliament. 

In 1765, young Carroll returned to find his native America al- 
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ready entered into the penumbra of the political eclipse from which 
the colonies were to emerge as sovereign states in 1776. The Stamp 
Act was the burning question of moment, and the sympathies of the 
cultured Marylander were soon discovered to be in concert with 
those of Samuel Chase, William Paca, and others who refused to 
yield the heritage of political self-determination transplanted to the 
shores of the Chesapeake by the followers of Baltimore. Simul- 
taneously Samuel Adams was propagandizing in New England, and 
Patrick Henry and other separationist leaders were winning converts 
in Virginia and the deeper South. 

Meanwhile, the talented Carroll campaigned to rid his state of 
certain illegal taxes and tithes imposed through the colonial gov- 
ernor’s council by proclamation, rather than by sanction of the house 
of burgesses. He conducted a series of written debates, using the 
pseudonym “First Citizen,” but so devastating were his arguments 
that his anonymity vanished, and his reputation as an advocate of 
liberty, personal and political, became widespread. 

Despite the fact that his pen was so vital a factor in furthering 
the cause of liberty, Carroll was too realistic after the first symptoms 
of discontent to believe that a peaceful solution was likely. In 1771, 
in a conversation with Judge Chase, another Marylander who later 
signed the Declaration of Independence, the Judge remarked, “Car- 
roll, we have the better of our opponents. We have them com- 
pletely written down.” 

“And do you think,” Carroll queried, “that writing will settle 
the question between us?” 

“To be sure,” replied Chase, “what else can we resort to?” 

“The bayonet!” was the defiant answer. “Our arguments will 
only raise the feelings of the people to that pitch where open war 
will be looked to as the arbiter of the dispute.” 

Even though maintaining his belief in the ultimate necessity of 
force, Carroll was not averse to peaceful negotiations and arbitration. 
To that end, in 1776 he made a trip to Canada for missionary work 
in the cause of revolution, hoping that by a North American united 
front, Great Britain might be intimidated and forced to submit to 
demands made upon her. He concentrated his efforts in the province 
of Quebec, where it was felt his Catholicism might earn him atten- 
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tive ears. He was unsuccessful, however, and returned to Philadel- 
phia just as the Congress assembled was discussing the question of 
independence. 

But Carroll and his companion, Judge Chase, found that the great 
majority of delegates, including those from their home state of 
Maryland, were instructed “to disavow in the most solemn manner, 
all design in the colonies of independence.” The Maryland conven- 
tion, meeting in Annapolis earlier in 1776, passed a resolution advis- 
ing its congressional delegation: 


That as this Convention is firmly persuaded that a reunion with Great 
Britain on constitutional principles would most effectually secure the rights 
and liberties, and increase the strength and promote the happiness of the 
whole empire, objects which this province hath ever in view, the said 
deputies are bound and directed to govern themselves by the instructions 
in its session of December last, in the same manner as if the said instruc- 
tions were particularly repeated. 


Carroll was openly dismayed at this attitude of his state, and 
immediately departed for Annapolis, where he succeeded in having 
a new convention called. He and Samuel Chase campaigned so vig- 
orously and effectively that the gathering recalled its prior instruc- 
tions and restrictions, and the delegates to Congress were given not a 
general carte blanche, but specific power “to concur with the other 
united Colonies, or a majority of them, in declaring the United Col- 
onies free and independent States, providing the sole and exclusive 
right of regulating the internal government and police of this Col- 
ony be reserved to the people thereof.” It was a signal victory for 
Carroll and the growing separation movement, which by then was 
seething in the sister state of Virginia, due to the agitation of Mason, 
Henry, and the Lees. 

Then followed adoption of the Declaration of Independence on 
the fourth of July, though not for another month—the period neces- 
sary for engrossing the declaration on parchment—was it actually 
signed. Thus many delegates who played a prominent part in ‘draft- 
ing the instrument ‘did not sign it, and many whose names are sub- 
scribed had no hand in its formulation. Carroll rightfully belongs 
to this latter group, for he was not seated as an official delegate until 
July 18, 1776. 
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He interrupted his national activities to return to the late August 
convention of the state of Maryland, where the delegates, after 
resolving “that this convention will maintain the freedom and inde- 
pendency of the United States with their lives and fortunes,” set 
about to organize a state government. The Constitution thus de- 
signed, the Bill of Rights included therein, and the check-and-balance 
role assigned to the Senate in the bicameral legislative system, later 
proved to be inspirational to the delegates of the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention. Carroll’s part in the Maryland convention is not 
definitely known, since most sessions went unreported, but he is 
believed to have contributed many valuable suggestions and consid- 
erable painstaking labor. 

His national service was not at an end, however. Throughout 
the war of the revolution, Carroll served actively as a member of the 
Continental Congress, and on various war boards, to which he gave 
liberally of his time and money. His letters to Franklin, Washing- 
ton, and the other colonial leaders chronicled the trends of his period, 
the trials and tribulations, the hopes and fears of those engaged in a 
mighty struggle against overwhelming obstacles. In 1777 Carroll 
confided to Dr. Franklin a few of his problems: 

I flatter myself our struggles for Independence will, in the end, be 
crowned with success, but we must suffer much in the meantime, and 
unless we continue to receive powerful assistance in arms, ammunition, 
and clothing, and other warlike stores, and supplies of cash or a credit in 
Europe, equivalent thereto, we must sink under efforts of a rich and in- 
veterate enemy, mistress of the ocean, and determined, it seems to run 
every hazard in subduing these States to unconditional submission. 

My greatest apprehension arises from the depreciation of our paper 
money; if we emit more bills of credit, they will fall to nothing; we 
cannot tax to the amount of the charges of the war, and of our civil estab- 
lishments; we must then raise money by lotteries or by borrowing. 


Financial problems alone did not occupy Carroll, for he was fas- 
cinated by the military aspects of the war. He often wrote to Wash- 
ington to express his views of present and impending campaigns, and 
advocated the use of foreign mercenaries. But when he suggested in 
Congress that five or six thousand men, German, Swiss, or Irish, 
should be recruited abroad for service alongside of the colonial militia, 
he could find no support. 
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Carroll also expressed a vehement distaste for the use of liquor, 
a conviction that might well earn him the distinction of being the 
first lay prohibitionist in the colonies. He wrote to General Wash- 
ington: 

I am sorry to observe that two officers in high command in our Army 
are said to be much addicted to liquor; what trust, what confidence can 
be reposed in such men? ‘They may disconcert the wisest and best laid 
plans. Such men ought to be removed from their command and the 
army, for their example, besides the mischief which may be occasioned 
by a clouded and muddled brain, will have a pernicious influence on others. 
But how are they to be removed from their command? I could wish to 
know your Excellency’s sentiments on this subject. The interest of the 
best and most glorious cause ought not to be sacrificed to a false delicacy. 
These are not times to put into competition the interests of a few with 
those of a great community. 


One of Carroll’s greatest services to the colonial cause during the 
actual hostilities was his fight on behalf of General Washington 
against those who, both openly in Congress and surreptitiously among 
the military encampments, sought to undermine the commander-in- 
chief. The infamous plot was engendered in 1778, with its object 
the replacement of Washington by General Charles Lee, believed 
to be pro-British, General Horatio Gates, considered militarily incom- 
petent, or by General Conway, a disgruntled Frenchman, jealous of 
the superiority of certain continental volunteers whom he had out- 
ranked in Europe. The plot was widespread, but the nature of its 
strength in the Congress is a point of controversy among historians 
of the period. It is certain, however, that Carroll admired Wash- 
ington’s abilities and integrity, fully believed in his fitness for his 
command, and jused his influence against those who opposed him 
either in camps or in Congress. 

Carroll also took a leading role in the formation of the Articles 
of Confederation, that form of central government which preceded 
the Federal Constitutional era. Throughout the deliberations, how- 
ever, he and his companions from Maryland fought for equal, rather 
than proportional, representation for the states, inasmuch as his was 
one of the smaller and consequently less populous entities, and for 
States’ rights in all political and economic relationships. Though 
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Carroll unquestionably reflected the determination of his constituency, 
the short-sightedness of the delegates who passed the Articles of Con- 
federation resulted in the inevitable failure of that form of govern- 
ment and the resultant Federal Constitutional Convention a number 
of years later. 

From the end of the war until 1800, Carroll served alternately 
in the state senate of Maryland and in the United States Senate. He 
was a most valuable member of both bodies, and a minimum of bills 
was introduced in either body without an expression of opinion thereon 
by the socially minded Carroll. On December 4, 1789, he indicated 
his rare foresight by arguing forcefully for a bill entitled “An Act 
to promote the gradual abolition of slavery, and to prevent the rigor- 
ous exportation of Negroes and mulattoes from the State.” He 
demanded immediate action by committee, but he stood alone in 
Congress and no deliberation followed. It would be most inter- 
esting to speculate on the events of 1861-1865 had Carroll’s bill 
prevailed. 

Religiously, Carroll was a devout Catholic, and together with his 
cousin, the Right Reverend John Carroll, then archbishop of the 
church in America, sought to obtain government assistance for mis- 
sionary work among the Indians. President Washington, however, ex- 
plained that warfare with Western Indians at that time prevented 
sanction of such a peaceable venture. 

Carroll, curiously for a Southerner, was a Federalist. Thus it 
was that his retirement from active political life in 1800, at the age 
of sixty-three, was not entirely voluntary. Many of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence who were members of the old Fed- 
eralist party were then being retired from active service by the voting 
public, which approved the newer and more liberal doctrines of 
Thomas Jefferson’s agrarianism. 

But the aging patriot remained active, speaking and writing for 
and against government policies about which he held abiding con- 
victions. His conclusions thereafter, however, seemed much less ra- 
tional than those of his more vigorous days. On foreign policy, for 
example, he wrote in 1803: 


I am of the opinion it would be good policy to unite with Britain 
against France and her allies, seize upon all the country to the east of the 
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Mississippi, and under cover of the British fleet, land 30,000 men in the 
province of Yucatan, march to Mexico (City), then to Peru, and to de- 
clare the Spanish colonies independent, and their independence to be guar- 
anteed by Great Britain and the United States. If we enter into the 
(Napoleonic) war, I am not for doing things by halves. 


Yet nine years later, he vigorously opposed the War of 1812 against 
England, and justified Great Britain’s attitude and activities because 
of his belief that she was the champion of oppressed nationalities 
against the tyrant of Europe, Napoleon, whom he termed “perfidy 
personified.” 

Carroll continued to be active as the years rolled by. At the age 
of eighty-three, he rode a horse in a procession in Baltimore, carry- 
ing in his hand a copy of the Declaration of Independence. At this 
time, there were merely a handful of survivors of the memorable 
days of 1776. Six years later, in 1826, when a strange quirk of fate 
joined those political irreconcilables, John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in death on the fourth of July, Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
remained as the only living signer of the Declaration. 

Although eighty-nine then, he accepted the invitation of the city 
of Baltimore to take part in the memorial services for those two 
former Presidents of the United States. He was then described as 
“a small attenuated old man, with a prominent nose and somewhat 
receding chin, and small eyes that sparkled when he was interested 
in conversation. His head was small and his hair white, rather long 
and silky, while his face and forehead were seamed with wrinkles.” 

The veneration in which the old patriarch was held even at this 
advanced age is well illustrated by the fact that this same year he 
was elected a diréctor of the newly formed Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road—the first important line in America—and the next year he laid 
the foundation stone for its first station. Six years later he was still 
active enough to entertain a delegation of young campaigners who 
were that year to nominate John Quincy Adams for the sixth pres- 
ident of the country which owed him so much for its very existence. 

The lesson of Charles Carroll for his two hundredth birth anni- 
versary is well summed up in his own words, set forth with evident 
pride at the success of the self-governing venture his country had 
embarked upon: 
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Grateful to Almighty God for the blessing which, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, he has conferred upon my beloved country, in her eman- 
cipation, and upon myself, in permitting me, under circumstances of mercy, 
to live to the age of 89 years and to survive the fiftieth year of American 
Independence, and certifying by my present signature my approbation of 
the Declaration of Independence adopted by Congress on the fourth day 
of July, in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six, which I originally subscribed on the second day of August of the same 
year, and of which I am now the last surviving signer, I do hereby recom- 
mend to the present and future generations the principles of that important 
document as the best earthly inheritance their ancestors could bequeath to 
them, and pray that the civil and religious liberties they have secured to my 
country may be perpetuated to the remotest posterity and extended to the 
whole family of man. 


CHARLEs CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON. 
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PLATO AND CURRENT PROBLEMS 


PLato Topay. By R. H.§. Crossman. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 311. $2.50. 


Plato Today applies the penetrating comments of the perspicacious 
philosopher of the Republic to the current problems of such social phenom- 
ena as Communism, Nazism, Fascism, the New Deal, British democracy, 
and American education. Plato’s keen analysis of the basic structures of 
government dismantles many of the false superstructures built about mod- 
ern political institutions and reveals them as having faulty intellectual 
underpinnings. 

Despite Plato’s tendency towards false, showy verbal cleverness the 
comments add up to a furious and profound attack upon liberal ideas. 
He denies every axiom of progressive thought and challenges all its fondest 
ideals; equality, freedom, and self-government are condemned in language 
as strong as that used by Mussolini, Hitler, or Stalin. Plato stands forth 
a reactionary totalitarian, a self-righteous aristocrat wholly devoid of Soc- 
rates’s sublime faith in the worthwhileness of the common man. He 
learned nothing of democracy from his master. His devastating logic, 
however, shows a modern liberal how naive are many of his cherished 
beliefs and how inconsistent and verbalistic are many of the ultimates in 
his theory of values. Every person who is willing to examine his predi- 
lections and convictions in social theory will find the book profitable reading. 

Plato thought Athenian democracy a pretty low way of life. It was 
not representative democracy but a dictatorship of the proletariat which 
had succeeded a Fascist dictatorship then spoken of as oligarchy or the 
rule of the wealthy, Class war, bad government, and worse education 
characterized this decadent city-state democracy. After several years of 
practical participation in these patterns of government Plato withdrew in 
disgust and despair and in the Republic proposed a “dictatorship of the 
best” as the type of government most likely to give the citizen the happi- 
ness and security he wanted. He had no faith that the common man 
could achieve these blessings for himself or that a government of vested 
business interests would provide for him. Plato, therefore, advocated a 
ruling class, headed by a philosopher-king, divorced from business, family, 
and other obligations which might hinder an equitable dispensing of justice. 
Many superficial readers of the Republic have erroneously concluded that 
the regimen of training, denial of family, and forbidding the private owner- 
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ship of property applied to all persons in the utopia. This discipline was 
only for those who aspired to rule; all others were permitted families and 
slaves. The common man was to have security in such pursuits in return 
for the surrender of his civil and political rights. 

It is common knowledge among students of the philosopher that Plato 
failed miserably at putting his theory into practice when invited to do so by 
the ruler of the city-state of Syracuse; they also know that late in life Plato 
renounced in the Laws many of the utopian ideas of the Republic. Never- 
theless, the pronouncements of the latter have influenced every succeeding 
philosophy of government, including those of John Locke, J. J. Rousseau, 
Thomas Jefferson, Karl Marx, Nicolai Lenin, and the Fascist theorists. 
R. H. S. Crossman goes back to this same wellspring for criteria for 
evaluating the political theories that are so savagely contesting for suprem- 
acy in the twentieth century. With Plato’s own words he scrapes the 
barnacles from ships of state and shows that their true natures often differ 
significantly from their surface appearances. Crossman, for example, 
makes it quite clear that British government makes only a courtesy use of 
democracy and that beneath the barnacles it is at heart as Fascist as many 
states that use the Fascist label. 

The scholar will find Plato Today a popularized and simplified out-of- 
context treatment. Plato is made to comment on ideas in social contexts 
he never dreamed of. The scholar will miss the glowing imagery and 
often specious similes of the Republic and the minor dialogues. Really it is 
Crossman’s logic that makes Plato’s idea seem more like the orderly intel- 
lectual driving forces of an Aristotle. It is Crossman, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford, who shows why Plato failed to save his civil- 
ization from its ills by applying methods currently being used in totalitarian 
states. He concludes by showing the necessity for our clinging to and 
fighting for democratic ends and procedures if we value our economic, civil, 
and political liberties. 


Ernest V. Hot tis. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY 


ANTISLAVERY ORIGINs OF THE Civit War IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By 
Dwight Lowell Dumond. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1939. Pp. vii, 143. $2.00. 

The present volume contains the lectures given during the early part 
of the year 1939 by Professor Dumond, of the University of Michigan, 
on the Commonwealth Foundation at University College, London. They 
treat, as the title states, the antislavery origins of the Civil War, but in a 
manner that some will consider restricted because Dumond does not be- 
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lieve “that the impulses back of the attack upon slavery and its defense 
were economic.” He omits economic issues, and likewise he disregards 
a number of political events that are usually associated with the rise of 
the antislavery movement, such as New England’s opposition to the three- 
fifths clause and the antislavery aspects of the Missouri Compromise. It 
is significant that his decision thus to restrict his subject is not due to the 
usual considerations of time and space but to the conviction that this 
movement in its origin was neither economic nor political but was “an 
intellectual and religious crusade for moral reform.” He does not attempt 
to prove this basic thesis except to present the history of the crusade and 
to let that story stand on its own merits as to whether it be an adequate 
explanation of the antislavery origins of the Civil War. In the opinion 
of this reviewer this is oversimplification, for I see within the antislavery 
movement some factors less noble than those of which Dumond writes. 
And if there were baser elements in the movement, then the opposition to 
slavery was not as unselfish nor the defense as ignoble as this book pictures 
them. 

But however this may be, certainly there was a powerful intellectual 
and religious crusade against slavery, and this book is a notable history of 
that crusade. Attention is centered on the period after 1830, on the Ohio 
Valley, and on the activities of Theodore D. Weld and James G. Birney, 
men of whom Dumond is well qualified to speak because of his distin- 
guished editing of their papers. Interpretations are clear-cut, original, and 
often bold. Dumond brought to his task a sympathetic understanding of 
those impulses that lie above the bread-and-butter level of life. He knows 
how to treat moral and religious impulses as powerful realities. The result 
is a book that is more than informing; it is a strong and moving story of 
human effort and sacrifice for a cause. 

CuHar Es S. SYDNoR. 


LOUISIANA, 1860-1866 


SECESSION AND ResroraTIon OF Louisiana. By Willie Malvin Caskey. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 318. 
$3.50. 

Two studies on Louisiana during Reconstruction have preceded this 
work: Professor Lonn’s history of the period after 1868, and the less com- 
plete and earlier work of Ficklen. The present volume covers the difficult 
years from 1860 to 1866. Professor Owsley’s Introduction suggests that 
a second or third volume may be forthcoming. The reviewer must confess 
that his support of this suggestion would be somewhat less than whole- 
hearted. 
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The two chapters on the election of 1860 and the secession of the 
state are the most useful. The analysis of the vote by parishes and in New 
Orleans, in the light of the previous strength of the Whig and Democratic 
parties, enables one to see the sectional and class conflicts within the state. 
The great strength of the Bell-Everett ticket in New Orleans makes it 
less easy to understand the enthusiasm for secession in that city, but it does 
help to explain the success of Butler and Banks in taking and holding the 
city for the Union. The military occupation of New Orleans and the 
“restoration” of “Louisiana,” begun under the notorious B. F. Butler 
and continued under the more conciliatory N. P. Banks, forms a compli- 
cated and important step in the formation of the Presidential and Con- 
gressional Reconstruction policies. All the problems developed by the shift 
from military to civil rule, the effects of the emancipation proclamation 
on an “exempted” area, the question of Negro suffrage, the desire of the 
conservative Unionists for compensated emancipation, the application of 
Lincoln’s ten-per-cent plan—all these are discussed in detail. Nor are the 
factional politics that served to complicate these already difficult problems 
omitted. 

A careful reading of the volume leaves the impression that the author 
has worked diligently and with enthusiasm but that he has never really 
mastered his material. The style is heavy, and the narrative difficult to 
follow at times. The obvious sources are covered, but the chief reliance is 
upon contemporary newspapers. The lack of a more extensive use of 
manuscript sources is disappointing. Several helpful maps illustrate the text. 
The author is prone to use qualifying phrases that leave his real meaning 
in doubt, as when he says Butler was “apparently exonerated” from com- 
plicity in the frauds attending his administration. There is an occasional 
lack of exactness, as when Governor Shepley is referred to more than once 
without his full name or initials being given at any time. The maintenance 
of the Confederate state government at different places within Louisiana 
is not discussed. 

R. H. Woopy. 


THE LAST YEAR OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Ler, GRANT, AND SHERMAN: 4 Study in Leadership in the 1864-65 
Campaign. By Lieut.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne. With an Introduc- 
tion by Douglas Southall Freeman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1939. Pp. xxiii, 216. $3.00. 

From the Civil War to the present British students of military history 
have drawn many lessons from that conflict, and some of the most notable 
studies of the military aspects of the war have been written by Englishmen. 
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American students of the period have tended to minimize the military for 
the political and economic phases, although one thinks of important excep- 
tions such as Freeman’s Lee, where necessity as well as the inclinations of 
the author made inevitable a full study of military operations. Colonel 
Burne, therefore, is following the tradition set by Colonel G. F. R. Hen- 
derson, Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, Sir Frederick Maurice, Captain Liddell 
Hart, and others. It may be said, too, that the British interest (as well as 
the French) is not altogether academic, for the innovations in modern 
warfare involve changes in methods rather than in principles. At least 
that is the opinion of Colonel Burne, who comes to the “rather surprising 
conclusion that if another war were fought in Virginia the conditions and 
methods would not be so very different to what obtained in 1864.” 

Although the author confines himself to the last year of the war and 
does not bother with events outside the range of Lee, Grant, and Sherman 
(and their associates such as Early, Sheridan, and Hood), he can scarcely 
present any material evidence not found in previous biographies and cam- 
paign studies. But he does present new analyses of events and he has a 
praiseworthy preference for his own conclusions. From the clarity and 
precision with which he presents the essential points and excludes ex- 
traneous material, it is clear that his intention is to instruct and not to 
confuse. He is not dogmatic, for he understands that the military art is 
not an exact science, and that much depends on circumstances which can- 
not be determined in advance. 

It is impossible to summarize the critical opinions of the author, but it 
may be noted that he seems to agree with Freeman on Lee (with one ex- 
ception) and finds no basis for the criticisms against Lee. In the stubborn- 
ness of Grant and his ability to adapt himself to circumstances, he sees 
merit, but he wonders what would have happened to Grant’s reputation 
had the war come to a conclusion in the summer of 1864. For Grant’s 
interference with Meade (with the result that Meade’s headquarters be- 
came “a glorified post office”) he sees no excuse, but remarks that it gives 
point to the ever-present personal factor. He justifies Grant’s continued 
advance at the Wilderness as well as his attack at Coldharbor, since, in 
the latter instance, there was nothing else to do. Sherman does not fare so 
well. He showed many faults in the Atlanta campaign, according to Colo- 
nel Burne, and his “obsession for the destruction of railways—to the neg- 
lect of everything else” is condemned more than once. The author’s 
opinion of Sherman’s veracity is not of the highest. But Sherman’s great 
faults were an unwillingness to take risks and the pursuit of a geographical 
rather than a military objective: thus the campaign into Georgia and the 
Carolinas rather than the capture of Hood’s army, and the failure to press 
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after Johnston following the battle at Bentonville. Of Sheridan’s conduct 
in the Valley he thinks it “difficult to find much to admire” and he con- 
cludes that “Sheridan as an independent Army Commander must be set 
down a failure.” Early and Hood stand high in the author’s estimation. 
He says that it is a “question whether Early’s Valley campaign was not the 
most brilliant of the whole war, not excepting that of Stonewall Jackson.” 
Jefferson Davis was right in removing Johnston in 1864 because he had 
“no plan” of action. While. Hood failed to hold Atlanta, his campaign 
into Tennessee was “practically flawless,” the “most brilliantly conceived 
and daring campaign in the whole four years of the war.” Colonel Burne 
again censors Johnston for his failure to join Lee in 1865, which he con- 
siders a “mystery.” Lee, for reasons beyond his control, could not join 
Johnston, and his effort ended at Appomattox. One opinion stated but 
not elaborated in the text is of interest: that Lincoln’s control of “military 
directions in his own hands” was detrimental, whereas with Davis the 
results were, on the whole, “fairly satisfactory.” Some will not agree that 
“St is clear that Sherman was in no way responsible” for the burning of 
Columbia. 

The reader will note a few typographical errors and unimportant 
errors of fact, and Americans will be struck by the term “generalissimo” 
applied to Grant, or “passing the baby” for our well-known “passing the 
buck.” There is no bibliography, and footnotes are used sparingly. The 
reader will appreciate the numerous maps. 


R. H. Woopy. 


KU-KLUX SEEN BY A SOUTHERNER 


InvisIBLE Empire: The Story of the Ku Klux Klan, 1866-1871. By 
Stanley F. Horn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. x, 
434. $3.50. 

Stanley F. Horn is editor of The Southern Lumberman at Nashville, 
Tennessee, and may be recalled by antiquarians as the author of a recent 
volume (1938) describing the evolution and preservation of Andrew Jack- 
son’s Hermitage. Now turning his versatile interests to a study of the 
perennially engaging Ku-Klux movement, he has produced a book which 
has already met with considerable popularity on the part of the general 
reading public. 

In three parts, respectively headed “The Growth of the Empire,” 
“The Realms of the Empire,” and “The Decline of the Empire,” the 
book describes the origin of the Ku-Klux Klan at Pulaski, Tennessee, 
traces its organization and activities through the various Southern states, 
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and concludes with an account of the disintegration and final abandonment 
of the movement. There is also an appendix which includes both the orig- 
inal and the revised “prescripts” of the order, a reprint of the celebrated 
interview with General Nathan Bedford Forrest appearing in the Cincin- 
nati Commercial of August 28, 1868, and brief biographical sketches of 
the members of the Congressional committee which investigated the move- 
ment in 1871-1872. Like most newspapermen, Mr. Horn writes clearly 
and vigorously, weaving in a wealth of details, and with no lacking of 
dramatic interest. Emphasis upon the weird and fantastic elements in the 
career of the Klan lends color to the narrative, and a number of well- 
chosen illustrations add to the otherwise attractive appearance of the 
volume. 

But when the canons of historical scholarship are applied to the work, 
the results are disappointing. The author’s point of view is distinctly 
partisan; he is an apologist of the Klan and, as a result, fails to orient the 
movement into its true perspective. The Klan is depicted as the answer 
of an embattled and determined Southern white manhood hurled back at 
the barbaric threats which were appearing on the horizon in the form of 
the Loyal Leagues; but no effort is made to interpret those forces, such 
as the Black Codes, which brought the Loyal Leagues into existence. 
Emphasis upon the clownish antics of the newly emancipated Negroes and 
the “volubility and rambling garrulity” of the Negro witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Congressional investigating committee betrays the au- 
thor’s implicitly Bourbon frame of reference and at the same time tends to 
make the narrative episodic rather than truly historical. 

Likewise, the author’s assumptions are excessive, and too many of his 
statements lack the bases of valid historical evidence. To assume the exist- 
ence of an “Invisible Empire” with ramifications in every Southern state, 
all bound together by close ties of brotherhood and under the leadership of 
General Forrest, ignores the fact that, by the author’s own admission, there 
were many sporadic organizations, commonly denominated Ku-Klux, 
which owed and acknowledged no allegiance to any superior. The state- 
ment that General George W. Gordon wrote the original prescript of the 
order is no more authoritative than the numerous other unsupported state- 
ments to this effect that have been made from time to time; and the in- 
clusion of the South Carolina rifle and saber clubs in the list of “kindred 
organizations” is somewhat far-fetched. 

Although there is a brief bibliography including certain well-known 
secondary sources, a little fiction, and the thirteen-volume Report of the 
Joint Select Committee, there are no footnote references. The context 
indicates that the author has read rather widely in the newspapers of the 
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period, and in other sources which he has not thought it necessary to 
identify; but there is too much reliance upon personal conversations and 
family traditions. Failure to evaluate the sources more critically has re- 
sulted in a volume which, in the words of the author, “is just what its 
sub-title represents it to be—a story of the Ku Klux Klan,” and he might 
also have added—‘“from a Southern standpoint.” 

James W. Patron. 


ART AND MYSTIFYING JARGON 


DerFensE oF Art. By Christine Herter. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1939. Pp. 185. $2.00. 


Miss Herter, an artist herself, is bold enough to regard much of recent 
talk about art as nothing but mystifying jargon. Performance she finds 
too frequently to be bungling in conception and execution. So-called works 
of modern art are distorted, redundant, and insignificant. The reason is 
that critics have made the artists conscious of themselves instead of their 
creative ideas. Together these critics and artists have moved the inherited 
landmarks of order, unity, and beauty. They have mistaken the purposes 
of both the Impressionists and Cézanne, whose paintings actually continued 
the development of the tradition. The aberration has led to odd, varied, 
and unintelligible abstractions. To fortify her opposition, Miss Herter 
quotes the Greeks, Leonardo, and Cézanne, while she exposes the incon- 
sistencies and ineptitudes of Messrs. Read, Craven, Frye, Dewey, Barnes, 
and others. 

It is possible to rejoice in her logic as she disentangles art from theory. 
What she accomplishes, however, makes a person wish that she had an- 
ticipated a question or two and taken space to provide competent answers. 
In a restless or a desperate age, would she not allow a genius who like 
Michelangelo with his Medici tombs and the Descent from the Cross in 
the Duomo might wish to communicate his own disturbed emotions? 
Under such conditions, does not E] Greco become partly acceptable? By 
extension of the principle, art has had room for infernos, for the grotesque, 
for the comic, as well as for the beautiful. And thus, another question 
arises with respect to moral earnestness and its range. Are the frescoes of 
Diego Rivera in Mexico City and Cuernavaca—apart from competence— 
comparable with the Greek sculptures of the Gigantomachia and of the 
quarrel between the Lapithae and the Centaurs? 


Epcar C. KNowLTon. 
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GEORGE III AND THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


Greorce III anp Witiiam Pitt, 1783-1806. By Donald Grove 
Barnes, Ph.D., F. R. Hist. S. Stanford University: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. xiii, 512. $5.00. 

Professor Barnes has rendered a real service to students of English 
political and constitutional history by canvasing the relations between 
William Pitt the younger and George III as revealed in the correspond- 
ence of the King, the Minister, and their contemporaries, with appropriate 
references to the debates in Parliament. The evidence seems to support 
his conclusions that the seizure of power in 1783 by the King and Pitt 
was a victory for the former, that his Majesty was a shrewder leader than 
his Minister, and that Pitt was or at least came to be in accord with the 
views of George III that it was the right of the king to choose his ministers. 
This was also the view of Pitt’s father, Chatham, who was largely in- 
sensible to this major constitutional issue in his time, and was a view on 
which with brief interruptions George III acted with success until in- 
sanity finally obliged him to give place to his son. While Professor Barnes 
leaves an impression that these views are more novel than is really the case, 
his findings do represent a real contribution on these points. 

The effort to isolate the relations between a king and his chief minister 
for the purposes of a study such as this, however, runs the risk of leaving 
an impression that the impulses that moved the persons involved were 
simpler than was really the case. Moreover, Professor Barnes uses so fre- 
quently the method of assuming to know what would have happened under 
slightly different circumstances that he is more positive at times than it is 
probably wise to be in identifying the “errors” and “mistakes” of Pitt, the 
King, and their opponents. If we may believe Professor Barnes, for 
example, a primary mistake made by the Marquis of Rockingham, his 
associates, and successors was the failure to take the young Pitt into camp. 
Thereby they might have deprived the King of a leader who was ap- 
parently necessary for his purposes of the moment and thus would have 
been able to impose on George III their views concerning the relations 
between the king and his ministers. This of course implies that Pitt could 
have been induced to give up both his immediate ambitions and the views 
imbibed from his father and that without Pitt the King would have failed 
for want of a suitable leader. 

A further weakness in this study, which unfortunately it would not 
have been easy to remedy, is a lack of perspective. If Professor Barnes had 
persisted in his original project of a study of Henry Pelham, he would 
have stated differently some of his conclusions concerning the later period. 
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If he had given the same attention to the years from 1760 to 1783 that 
he has to Pitt’s administrations, other comments in this study might have 
taken a different form. 

W. T. Laprabe. 


CHAUCER’S HUMOR 


On Rereapinc CuHaucer. By Howard R. Patch. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 269. $2.50. 


Professor Patch has written a sane book for those who know some- 
thing of Chaucer. The keynote is the iridescent quality of the poet’s 
humor, which is disengaged from naiveté and from cynicism. The treat- 
ment is both analytical and synthetic, in keeping with the multiple phases 
of the master. In this approach as well as in the emphasis on the creative 
mood and the creative use of sources may be detected what characterizes 
a “Harvard Chaucerian.” 

Mr. Patch permits none of the critical rules-of-thumb to enthrall him. 
He limits them by the measure of human nature itself, and. he applies not 
dogma or arbitrary dictum, but common sense. Thus he detects occasional 
sublimity in Chaucer’s humor, and much more of high seriousness than 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, after Arnold, granted. He approaches the 
significant paradox of free-will and determinism from a medieval (and, it 
may be added, Shakespearean) point of view. Amid a quasi-philosophical 
background the poet displayed human nature as such. He expressed espe- 
cially his level-headed appreciation of the characters and psychology of 
Troilus, Criseyde, Pandarus, and the Wife of Bath. Aware of the moral 
implications of their behavior and even their motives, he gave his readers 
the extenuating traits of their bodies and souls. Regarding such matters, 
Mr. Patch stimulates with fresh detail and personal zest. 

As to the magnanimity of Chaucer, can we be sure that he did not in 
a way forgive even the Pardoner when he allowed the Knight to reconcile 
the pitiful yet highly competent hypocrite and the robustious Harry Bailey? 
Is it not a prerogative of heaven to laugh, as Troilus did, at temporal woe? 
These things, indeed, abide with the spirit of comedy in its nobler moments. 
Moreover, certain finalities concerning Chaucer cannot be determined 
when we remember that the large design of interaction was not completed. 
Otherwise some of the characters would have had much more to say on 
their own behalf. 

Epcar C. KNow.Ton. 
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APOSTLE OF THE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS 


SAMUEL Pepys: The Saviour of the Navy. By Arthur Bryant. New 
York: The Macmillan Company; Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1939. Pp. x, 452. $3.75. 

The third instalment of Mr. Bryant’s excellent life of Pepys will please 
most readers more than the second. Pepys the diarist, The Man in the 
Making, introduced us to an interesting human being who came on the 
scene in an adventurous time. The Years of Peril, 1669-1683, were im- 
portant for Pepys; his career was interrupted and his life endangered by 
the Popish Plot, but Mr. Bryant’s natural sympathy for the subject of his 
biography made it difficult for him to thread his way through the com- 
plicated political history of those years. In the present volume he has again 
a congenial subject to which he has tried with no little success to give 
“unity and dramatic completion.” 

In the last months of Charles II’s reign Pepys was sent with Lord 
Dartmouth to Tangier, of which he was Treasurer, to effect the evacua- 
tion of the island and the demolition of its fortifications. He thus had an 
opportunity to observe the deterioration of the English fleet in the period 
of his absence from the admiralty. The accession of James II opened the 
way for the return of Pepys to favor and to office as Secretary of the 
Admiralty with a supporting commission largely of his own nomination 
and with ready access to the King, who thus enabled him to embark on 
his remarkable achievement of restoring the navy to efficiency. As it 
turned out, the fleet which Pepys labored to make ready was not used by 
Dartmouth to oppose the invasion of William of Orange that drove 
James from the throne and marked the final stage in the life of Pepys, 
which is reserved as the subject of a fourth volume. But the fleet remained 
for the service of England in the incipient struggle with France. Mr. 
Bryant naturally exaggerates somewhat, but he easily shows the indebted- 
ness of the country to his hero for the weapon that contributed materially 
to make her mistress of the seas. 

W. T. Laprape. 


GILPIN’S CONTEMPORARY REPUTATION 


Tue Lire anp Work oF WiLu14M Gitpin. By William D. Temple- 
man. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 336. 
Paperbound, $3.00; clothbound, $3.50. 


Nearly every reference ever made to William Gilpin must now be 
available to the industrious reader of this book. What everybody said about 
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him as biographer, schoolmaster, humanitarian, and picturesque traveler is 
here carefully classified in the text and suggested once again in the un- 
usually ample and very useful bibliographies. For this reason at least Mr. 
Templeman’s study will be used widely by teachers and scholars. Though 
the figure of the Reverend William Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre and Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, is no great shakes in the history of our literature, 
Mr. Templeman shows that he really has a place of considerable im- 
portance in the history of educational theory, of social reform, and espe- 
cially of what one may call fashionable aesthetics. Anyone interested in 
those cultural influences which were reshaping the fundamentals of men’s 
thoughts in the last half of the eighteenth century must give attention to 
the life and to the writings of this busy, modest, moralizing parson. 

To most of us he may be merely a rather ridiculous Dr. Syntax, but 
to his own generation he was the popular purveyor of fresh ideas in several 
fields, an Arnold at Cheam School, a Wesley content to make Boldre 
rather than the world his parish, a Turner sensitive to the atmospheric 
subtleties in natural scenery and eagerly indulging the romantic emotion 
he felt in the presence of certain types of landscape. To be fair to him one 
must remember that he was a humble pioneer. He dug the ditches for the 
advancing army}; someone else—Rousseau or Ruskin perhaps—exploded his 
mines. And no doubt some of his battles were not worth fighting. The 
irritating pettifoggery of his new romanticism can still be seen in the con- 
ventionalized prints of the Lake country one finds in the shops of Keswick 
with their suns always shooting horizontal rays from behind clouds, their 
cattle—one or many, never two—standing knee deep in water for no 
special reason. It is easy to make fun of his cult of the picturesque, not so 
easy to explain why with all its silliness it had to come as a stage in the 
enrichment of our sense for beauty. His romanticism had other aspects 
more important than his attempt to make Nature conform to the principles 
laid down in the last Art of Painting. He was willing to acknowledge that 
natural scenery, even uncomposed, may bring about for the human soul 
that ecstatic moment—verweile doch, du bist so schén!—and he sought 
to find in Nature that emotional significance so notably absent from most 
of the topographical writers of his period. 


But it is not from this scientifical employment, that we derive our chief pleasure. We 
are most delighted, when some grand scene, tho perhaps of incorrect composition, 
rising before the eye, strikes us beyond the power of thought—when the vox faucibus 
haeret; and every mental operation is suspended. In this pause of intellect, this 
deliquium of the soul, an enthusiastic sensation of pleasure overspreads it, previous to 
any examination by the rules of art. The general idea of the scene makes an im- 
pression, before any appeal is made to the judgment. We rather feel, than survey it. 
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His attempt also in his drawings to reach out for universals rather than to 
photograph the actual deserves our respect. His avoidance of right angles 
and his penchant for the battered emphasize perhaps the right instinct of 
the man, for no rebirth of wonder, no sense of something far more deeply 
interfused can arise from white walls and the carpenter’s square. Mr. 
Templeman tells us that Blake was reading Gilpin’s Three Essays in 1802 
and interested in Gilpin’s notion of the picturesque. If Blake liked Gilpin’s 
reordering of Nature for the purposes of Art, we may presume that the 
old parson was closer to the eyrie light that artists follow than many of us 
realize. 

The emphasis in Mr. Templeman’s book is on Gilpin’s contemporary 
reputation. I should have liked less opinion and more analysis. The read- 
ability of the book is impaired by this business of multitudinous quotation 
and somewhat also by the author’s desertion of the chronological for the 
thematic arrangement. Most readers will probably feel that they wish to 
settle down quietly and live life through with Mr. Gilpin instead of being 
thrown from start to finish with spasmodic intensity with every fresh 
subject introduced. 

WiLuiaM Henry IrvING. 


THE EARLY VICTORIAN ERA 


Tue AcE oF REeForm, 1815-1870. By E. L. Woodward. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. xix, 656. $6.00. 


LETTERS OF THE PrincE Consort, 1831-1861. Selected and Edited by 
Dr. Kurt Jagow and Translated by E. T. S. Dugdale. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1939. Pp. xv, 381. $5.00. 


As the several volumes of the Oxford History of England have ap- 
peared the indebtedness of students and scholars to the editor, Professor 
G. N. Clark, and to the sponsoring publishers has become increasingly evi- 
dent. Few of the authors have had so difficult a task as Mr. Woodward. 
Perhaps the best volume that has appeared thus far is that of Mr. Ensor, 
who was responsible for the period 1870-1914. By 1870 the pattern of 
domestic social and political life and of international relations that was to 
last until the World War had largely taken form. The author was thus 
free to give attention to the nature and extent of changes within this pat- 
tern. A mixture of chronological and topical arrangement was thus well 
adapted to the events described. 

Mr. Woodward has to deal with a society in which transitions were 
more spectacular and perhaps more rapid. ‘The population was increasing. 
An expanding trade led to the establishment of a variety of industries on 
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a large scale. The international settlement attempted at Vienna in an 
atmosphere pervaded by the emotional stresses resulting from the French 
Revolution and the struggle with the Napoleonic empire was proving to 
be unsubstantial and impermanent. New colonies were established to take 
the place of those lost in an earlier generation. All of these changes re- 
vealed the inadequacy of the methods then in vogue for promoting under- 
standing and good relations between the ruling class and the mass of the 
people. A government called upon to multiply its functions and increase 
its responsibilities discovered that in many respects its machinery was 
inadequate. 

Mr. Woodward is aware of most of these things; he says something 
about these subjects and many more; there is a great deal of information 
in his book, though it is not as specific on most points as a reader would 
wish it to be. Unfortunately, too, it is not organized in a manner to make 
clear the changes that occurred in the period treated or the factors involved 
in the changes. After an introductory chapter there are four books dealing 
respectively with “Politics and Parties” from 1815 to 1870, “England and 
Europe,” “Ireland, the Colonies and India,” and the “Age of Reform,” 
all for the same period. In the last book are six chapters treating in turn 
for the whole period of the Organization of Civilized Social Life, Educa- 
tion, Religion and the Churches, English Literature and the Development 
of Ideas, Movements in the Sciences and Arts, and the Condition of the 
People. If there is to be a synthesis, therefore, Mr. Woodward expects his 
readers to furnish it. 

Even in the several divisions of his narrative he does not always make 
clear the significance attached to facts mentioned, nor can a reader always 
be sure of the inference the author makes from even simple statements. 
For example, he states in a sentence (p. 103) that “Peel himself was at 
the height of his powers” in 1841. A note explains: “Peel was a very 
strong man. On one day in January 1835 he went to bed at 2 a.m., got 
up at 4 a.m., drove to Drayton, and attended a ball in the evening. Next 
day he was out shooting.” Again, the concluding sentence in one of the 
chapters on foreign relations remarks: “It is also a curious comment upon 
the value of coalitions that the cabinet which drifted into the Crimean 
War contained three men . . . who had held the foreign secretaryship.” 
Naturally Mr. Woodward sometimes succeeds in his striving for epigram. 
“The utilitarians believed in knowledge,” he notes, “but they never 


understood small boys.” Unfortunately not many of those for whom it 
is intended will be able to read with interest or understanding many parts 
of Mr. Woodward’s book. 

It is possible to agree with Mr. Woodward, however, (p. 240) that 
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“Victoria and Albert were more conscientious than George IV” without 
wholly acquiescing in his prefatory remark that it is an “important point.” 
The Letters of the Prince Consort, selected and edited by Dr. Jagow, 
translated by Mr. Dugdale, and published by royal authority, are much 
easier reading than Mr. Woodward’s book. They reveal many things 
about Albert as a human being, about the peculiar problems of his mar- 
riage which he did so much to make phenomenally successful, and about 
his personal share in shaping the relations between Great Britain and other 
countries. The editor’s preface, as the translator notes, does not contribute 
much, but the letters themselves are well worth the attention of any one 
interested in the first phase of Victoria’s reign. 
W. T. Laprape. 


THE WORKER, NOT A COMMODITY 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FoR Topay AND Tomorrow. Edited by 
Henry C. Metcalf. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. 182. 
$2.25. 


The material in this volume constitutes speeches delivered at a series 
of round-table conferences arranged by the Bureau of Personnel Admin- 
istration, organized in 1918. Since its establishment the Bureau has been 
conducting educational conferences chiefly on subjects dealing with the 
various aspects of employer-employee relations. —The men represented at 
the round-table discussions on collective bargaining are recognized specialists 
in their respective fields of endeavor and spoke from their own extensive 
experience, both in the camps of organized capital and organized labor. 
The central thought that runs through all the speeches is that the worker 
is not a commodity, that he is a useful citizen, the best potential consumer 
of all commodities not even excluding luxuries, and that as such he has to 
be treated like an equal and compensated in a manner becoming an inde- 
pendent and dignified member of the community. Collective Bargaining 
for Today and Tomorrow is a timely and valuable document and should 
find a prized place in the library of every man and woman engaged in 
the promotion of harmonious relations between capital and labor. 

Micwae7 B. SCHELER. 
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INDIA’S THOREAU 


War WrrnHout VIoLENCcE: 4 Study of Gandhi's Method and Its Ac- 
complishments. By Krishnalal Shridharani. Maps and Diagrams. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. Pp. xl, 351. 
$2.50. 

At a time such as the present when the historically conventional forms 
of warfare have again gripped the nations of Europe, the appearance of 
Mr. Shridharani’s book, War Without Violence, is at least timely. The 
book is a discussion of the theory and practice of Gandhi’s philosophy as 
applied to the problems of India. The theory of satyagraha or nonviolent 
direct action is expounded with clarity, though the somewhat eulogistic 
treatment of Gandhi’s career and personality might imply that the author 
was too close to his subject to acquire true perspective. Nevertheless, this 
study though not to be considered definitive is a suggestive and convenient 
introduction to the subject. 

Pau H. Crype. 


PROBLEMS OF A VITAL INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN SHIPPING Poticy. By Paul Maxwell Zeis. Princeton, N. J.: 

Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 254. $3.00. 

The American literary market has been, especially in recent years, 
literally flooded with books on the sinister influences of trusts and monop- 
olies in the economic, intellectual, social, and spiritual life of the American 
nation. While the major attention was given by authors to the industrial 
barons in the steel, coal, oil, banking, and transportation (surface) indus- 
tries, comparatively little notice was taken of the barons in an industry 
which is just as vital to the well-being of the nation, namely: the merchant 
marine, comprising both branches of the industry, the ship-builders and the 
ship-operators. Since the launching of our independence there had been 
going on a keen and, at times, ferocious combat between two groups con- 
cerned with the merchant marine: the group that favored the free ship 
policy, which called for the indiscriminate purchase of foreign-built ships; 
and the group that was committed to the principle of protection, high 
tariffs, and a merchant marine built, owned, and operated by American 
citizens. In a word, the whole issue of free trade versus protection was 
involved in this struggle. Both groups formed powerful lobbies in all the 
legislative chambers of the nation, and to gain its ends neither group hesi- 
tated to employ the lowest methods of the underworld. In time the issues 
of the two groups found expression in the platforms of the two major 
American political parties, the Democratic party supporting the free ship 
group and the Republican party stanchly fighting with the high tariff 
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group. And the high tariff group, with few and brief intermissions, held 
the stage until the emergence of the present Roosevelt administration. In 
their methods of graft, corruption, and intrigue; in their maneuvers to 
gain control of the various administrations of the government, the shipping 
barons of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries proved as artful as the 
barons in other industries. Until the World War the struggle between the 
builders and operators of ships was keen and bitter. The free-ship advo- 
cates, though unsuccessful politically, seemed to entertain ideas which were 
logical and in harmony with reality. While American industry was in its 
infancy, it did cost more to manufacture ships in the United States than 
in England, and those ships that were built on American soil were far 
from being as efficient as the foreign-built ships. But during and after the 
World War, when the United States became less dependent for raw 
materials on foreign nations and when it became a leader in the manufac- 
ture of all the major products of the capitalistic economy, the arguments 
of free-ship advocates lost their value, and, as a result, there has been a 
tendency toward moderation and even collusion in recent years between 
the shipbuilders and ship-operators for joint control of the government. 
Since Wilson’s administration the shipping lobbyists have been voicing 
sentiments which seem to indicate that the barons in the shipping industry 
have found a common ground. This development is highly gratifying 
since it makes the issues of the merchant marine less confusing for the 
average citizen and tends to bring to the surface the fact that the fight for 
the maintenance of an effective merchant marine is no longer between 
the two groups concerned primarily with private gain out of the industry 
but between the government and the barons in the industry, the former 
reflecting the actual needs of the nation and the latter solely interested in 
maintaining their prerogatives and profits. 

Mr. Zeis seems to be inclined to favor government control of the 
shipping industry and to doubt the need of a navy powerful enough to pro- 
tect our foreign trade fleet. The logical policy to follow is to restrict our 
national defense policy to the defense of the national territory and of its 
possessions. Whether the reader agrees with the author’s deductions or 
not, one thing he will admit, and that is that the author has intelligently 
and graphically stated the evils of a vital industry that call for prompt and 
constructive solution. Surely, the New Deal has so far failed to introduce 
the effective solution. American Shipping Policy deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all men and women who are interested in the welfare of the nation, 
especially of those who are engaged in the molding of public opinion and 
public policy. 

Micwakx B. SCHELER. 








